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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mod attacks him with slander, But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Du For, 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


_—_-—- 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Lord Stratheden and Campbell attempted, on Thursday 
evening, to fulfil his terrible threat of at once answering 
the Duke of Argyll point by point, and also laying 
before the House his own views as to the Treaty of 1856. 
Opinions apparently differ as to the merits of the 
harangue of which the noble Baron delivered himself. 
The Daily Telegraph holds that he “thrust upon Russia 
a dilemma, from which there is no escape.” Lord 
Granville, on the other hand, told him frankly that he 
‘had no right to expect the House to discuss such 
nonsense ” as that which he had brought before it; and 
Lord Derby repeated the rebuke more politely by 
declaring, with the utmost. gravity; hat, alth h he 
‘“‘had taken the utmost pains,” %e yet had “ failed to 
understand the noble lord’s object.” It is clear, in 
short, that the Daily Telegraph is wrong, and that Lord 
Campbell’s *‘ mass of clotted nonsense ’’—for such it 
was— thrust a dilemma,” not upon Russia, but upon 
the House of Lords—the dilemma being, simply, to 
make out what on earth it was Lord Campbell himself 
meant by what he was saying. 





The French Chamber of Deputies has at last con- 
sented to vote the entire Budget. The adoption of the 
State of Siege Bill by the Senate gives the Republicans 
confidence against any attempt to renew the reaction- 
ary proceedings of last summer, and they think that 
they may now dispense with the safeguard of voting 
supplies on account. When it appears that a majority of 
the Senate were not only prepared to accept the main 
provision of the State of Siege Bill—that a state of siege 
should in future be proclaimed by Act of Parliament in- 
stead of by a decree of the Marshal—but offered no resist- 
ance to some minor restrictions on this dangerous power, 
M. Gambetta declared that the moment had arrived for 
giving the Government a merited mark of confidence, 
and supported M. Leon Say’s proposal for proceeding 
at once with the Budget. On Thursday, therefore, the 
entire Budget of Revenue passed the Chamber without 
a division, the only voice raised —— the prudence of 
parting with their tight hold on the supplies being that 
of M. Louis Blanc, who counselled a Gages period of 
probation, but did not carry his dissent to the length of 
voting against the majority. The’ definite secession of 
the Orleanists from the Right, after much wavering, and 
the split between the Legitimists and the Imperialists, 
have at last given the Chamber its° due reward’ for its 
perseverance in constitutional opposition. “ It might be 
taking too sanguine a view to say that this happy issue 
18 the end of their long political troubles for the French, 


but at least it marks a long stride on the road to consti- 
tutional stability. 





Berlin has been agitated by a strong Socialist demon- 
stration, held partly to do honour to Augustus Heinsch, 
whose body the demonstrators followed to the grave, and 
partly as a display of Socialistic strength. The Times, 
whose Berlin correspondent gives a most interesting 
account of the proceedings, is, in its own respectable 
way, much distressed to find the evil principles of atheism 
and communism so widely prevalent, but is on the whole 
inclined to believe that, if the German Government were a 
little less despotic, Socialism would be a little less aggres- 
sive and dangerous. There is a good deal of sound truth 
in these conclusions. We have no Socialists in England 
—a fact which may perhaps serve to reassure the Times ; 
and the Socialists of the United States are peaceful 
and orderly religions enthusiasts, such as the colonists of 
Oneida Creek and Mount Lebanon. Even the Berlin 
Socialists are, as far as can be made out, very well- 
behaved folk, who content themselves with drinking beer 
and denouncing as a tyrant the Creator whose existence 
they deny. It may be doubted whether the Heinsch 
funeral really came to more than, in London, would a 
Fenian demonstration in Hyde Park; and in any case 
Germany has more to fear from its military system than 
from its Socialists. 





By attempting to persuade the Senate and the House 
of Representatives to repudiate the award’ of the 
Canadian Fisheries Arbitration, Mr. Blaine and General 
Butler are discrediting both themselves and their party. 
The facts of the arbitration are so few and-simple that 
it is difficult to understand upon ‘ what ‘quibbles of 
attorneydom this dishonest attempt at répidiation can 
be ststained. The Board was composed of three arbi- 
trators—Mr. Kellogg, of Massachusetts, for the United 
States ; Sir Francis Galt, for England ; and M.’ Delfosse, 
Belgian Minister to the United States, who,'in. accord- 
ance with the terms of the treaty, was nominated by 
Count Beust. The award is considered by the Repub- 
lican party not to be, perhaps, absolutely partial, but at 
any rate not to show that benevolent impartiality 
towards American interests by which the consciences 
of the arbitrators ought to have been guided. They 
accordingly claim the right to repudiate it, on 
the grounds that, as Mr. Kellogg dissented, the 
award was not unanimous, and that, as the. Treaty 
contained no provision such as that in the Treaty 
of Washington, to the effect that the decision of 
the majority should be binding, it must have been in- 
tended that none but an unanimous award was to be 
conclusive. It is also, we are sorry to notice, imputed 
to M. Delfosse, that, if not absolutely corrupt,’ he was 
at any rate grossly partial.. The best that can be said 
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of tactics of this kind is that they are worthy of General 
Butler. Unfortunately, they tend to injure the cause of 
arbitration—a cause which the United States have, it is 
to be feared, done more than any other nation to dis- 
credit. 


What is to be said about the dead-lock in Victoria ? 
Obviously a great many timid folk are working them- 
selves up into a painful state of excitement upon the 
subject, although it seems to present a very simple issue. 
The real question for discussion is, Shall the majority 
or the minority of a Democratic State exercise ruling 
authority in it? After all, the Democratic right of the 
majority to rule is the great cardinal principle that must 
overshadow all the minor pedantries by which some 

hilosophic critics are choking the controversy. The 
Thea House of the Victorian Legislature want to have 
paid members. In making that demand, they have the 
country at their back. The Upper House onpoee the 
proposals of the Lower House, and so the Ministry, 
as the best way of overcoming their hostility, some 
little time ago put a vote for paying members down 
on the Estimates, passed it, and of course incorpo- 
rated it into the Appropriation Bill. When the 
Appropriation Bill came before the Upper House, 
they had no alternative but to reject it or accept it, for 
according to well-established constitutional practice they 
could not “alter,” that is to say, partially pass it. They 
accordingly threw it out. In other words, rather than 

ield to the Ministry aad the majority of the Lower 
Wouia who had come up fresh from a general election, 
the Upper House adopted the extreme course of leaving 
the Government to carry on its work without any other 
supplies than the limited sum then in hand. To make 
this sum go as far as possible—and it was not expected 
to last longer than between January and the end of the 
present month—certain officials, local Judges and 
magistrates holding office at will and dependent on 
yearly stipends voted every twelvemonth by the House, 
were dismissed, and their work was done by the ‘‘ Great 
Unpaid,” so that Supply would have been thus eked out 
till May. Over this a dreadful noise was made in 
England. Wild stories were told of how a despotic 
majority and Ministry were annihilating the whole public 
service and wrecking all the machinery of government 
in Victoria, and of how they were determined to fling 
the colony into a state of dire financial and social 
anarchy. 


Of course it turns out that all these apprehensions 
were ill-founded. They appear to have been based on 
no official declarations of the Ministry, but solely on the 
utterances of some of their extreme supporters—in a 
word, people here mistook the heedless rhetoric of the 
Victorian Stump for the settled policy of a responsible 
Cabinet. The Premier was perfectly clear that every- 
body in the Colony, save the faction of the Upper House, 
wanted to legalise the payment of members, and it 
seems that a “custom” existed in Victoria from 1852 
to 1862 of taking the Report of the Committee on 
Supply as practically justifying the immediate applica- 
tion of votes to the purposes for which they were 
granted, without waiting for further legislative 
authority. But no public money can be issued 
without the Governor's signature to the “ warrants,” 
and he appends that signature, said some, at his 
own personal risk, it being his duty to find ont 
how far the issue is authorised by law. When 
there was no dispute as to a vote, the Governor 
had never occasion to hesitate. But in the present 
instance, when one House had practically refused 
Supply, it was a different matter. The Cabinet urged 
Sir George Bowen to sign the money warrants, especi- 
ally those for payment of members. When Sir George 
appealed to the Colonial Office in London for advice, he 
was told that he had best act as his Cabinet advised him 
and if he had doubt as to matters of legality he ought to 
consult and be guided by his law officers, According to 
the latest news, Sir George hasdone this, and signed the 


warrants, and we ume that the U House Sn2. 

ing the Constitution allows the Soverute Couneil, on 
the advice of his Cabinet, together with the ap . oe 
Resolution of the Lower nai, to noatralice Galt Le 
rejection of the Appropriation Bill, will cease any 
longer to obstruct. The Government must be : 
on somehow, and when the majority of the popular 
element in the Legislature and the majority in the 
country that returned them to Parliament decide on 
certain course, it is most indiscreet for the Upper Hong 
to block the way. They would be none the worse fop 
thinking over what George Stephenson said when asked 
by the chairman of a Parliamentary Committee, what 
would happen if a cow stood on a railway track in front 
of a swift express train ? 3 


Governor Sir George Bowen seems to be a well. 
meaning timid sort of person, tremulously afraid of 
what the Secretary of State at home may think of 
him. He got frightened at being asked to override the 
decision of the Upper House when it practically refused 
Supply, after the Lower House, which is exclusively the 
Financial Chamber, had granted it. But if he not 
acted on the advice of his Cabinet, signed the payment 
warrants, and dismissed the annual functionaries, what 
could he have done ? He could not dissolve the Counci 
or bring them to take a sensible view of the situation, 
But, it is hinted, he might have dismissed the Mini 
and tried if a new Cabinet would not agree with the 
Upper*House. But it is quite clear from the manifesta- 
tions of popular feeling in the Colony that no 
but that of Mr. Graham-Berry could live in the 
face of the popular majority in the Lower House. 
Even if he had appealed to the country, the 
country would to all appearances have sent him back 
the same men. There was nothing for it but to 
choose whether the Upper House, that is, the representa- 
tives of the minority, or the Lower, that is, the: 
tatives of the majority of the people, should have its 
way. ‘To have chosen the former in a fierce d 
like Victoria would simply have been fatal. Hence we 
are glad some technicalities have been found to smooth 
away the dead-lock, without at the same time —— 
with the rights of supreme popular sovereignty whi 
the majority in Victoria claim to exercise. i 
that gave the majority a great advantage was that the 
dispute was purely local. Had it been imperial, and 
had it affected our interests in England, of course we 
should have required some voice in the matter. The 
Victorian majority could not have decided without our 
sanction questions affecting the mother country as well 
as their own. 


On Monday, the House of Commons in Committee of 
Supply sanctioned the most skilfully-planned “job” 
that has come before it this Session. By a majority 
of 109 to 13 it voted the residue of a sum—under 
the circumstances a most extravagant sum—of 18,5691. 
for the purchase of a “small corner” of land in the 
vicinity of the Royal Palace of Holyrood, Edinburgh. With 
perhaps a single exception, not asoulin the House knew 
why the Government had bought the “Clockmill Estate.” 
The true explanation is this. There is in Edinburgh @ 
small club of useless dilettanti who busy themselves with 
the preservation of what they call “the Amenities ” of the 
city. There is another set of persons, chiefly members 
vf the Town Conncil, who spend their time in devising 
ingenious excuses for going up to London on “ depu- 
tations.” The Amenitarians complained that the pos- 
sessor of the Clockmill Estate intended to commit 
abomination of desolation in the neighbourhood of 
Holyrood—namely, to erect a neat row of workmen s 
houses. This was enough for the ‘“ deputationists, 
who at once put their hands in the Municipal Exchequer, 
and came up to London in full force. They were, bow- 
ever, in a difficulty. They could not well go to ™ 
Treasury to urge the purchase of the Cl 
Estate, for the Government had positively re 
buy it when previously offered to it for a 
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of the price ultimately paid. They knew the 
Queen’s advisers were not to be imposed on. They, 
therefore, boldly determined to see what could be 
done with the Queen. An astute “ Bailie” suggested 
that the panegyrist of the late Prince Consort should be 
interviewed and instructed. The Court favourite saw 
the Queen, and the nation has purchased, at a price 
some 10,0001. over its real value, a plot of land grievously 
wanted as a site for dwellings for the working men of 
Edinburgh, who are, perhaps, worse off in this respect 
than the industrial class of any other city in the kingdom. 





Lord Curriehill has been hailed as a sort of “ Daniel 
come to judgment ” for his remarks, in the Court of 
Session last week, on the iniquity of station-masters 
speculating in railway stocks. A case before the Court, 
in which the litigants were two station-masters, situated 
within a short distance of each other, who had quarrelled 
over some such transactions, seemed to his lordship to 
be a revelation of a new danger to travellers by rail. 
“That a station-master,” he said, passing beyond the 
merits of the case to its public aspects, “should be 
dabbling in stocks, particularly the stocks of his own 
company, in connexion with another station-master on 
the same line, was likely to lead to consequences 
the seriousness of which it was impossible to estimate. 
The motive that it supplied to these persons, he did not 
say wilfully, to cause accidents on the line, but to be 
less careful in preventing accidents, was of the most 
obvious nature. If they wished to depress the stock in 
any way, @ collision was the most effectual way to do so, 
and the temptation to persons entering into speculations 
of this kind, to raise or depress the stocks, must some- 
times prove too much for human nature to stand.” 
Station-masters, of course, should not speculate in rail- 
way shares, but we must confess there seems to us to be 
more of the timidity of the old lady than the wisdom of 
the judicial mind in Lord Curriehill’s fear that a specu- 
lating station-master must inevitably, from the weakness 
of his poor human nature, tarn out to bea Thomassen. If 
there is any foundation for this attempt at a new scare, 
there ought to be an Act of Parliament prohibiting 
speculation in railway stocks by any person whatsoever, 
for it is quite as easy and at least as safe for any specu- 
lator as for a station-master to throw a train off the line. 
And what about speculating directors ? 





A gentleman of the name of Morgan Weeks has been 
very properly sentenced by Mr. D’Eyncourt to three 
months’ hard labour for skinning a cat alive, the worthy 
magistrate adding an expression of regret that he could 
not add a flogging to the punishment. The lash, with 
all respect for Mr. D’Eyneourt, is not the “ teaching 
tool” we should ourselves select for the inculcation of 
humanity ; but we sincerely wish that, for an offence so 
revolting, a longer term of imprisonment could be in- 
flicted. The true moral of the case, however, is one we 
venture to recommend to the ladies and gentlemen who 
denounce vivisection, but yet are not ashamed to wear 
sealskin, and refresh themselves with lobster salad. 
Seals, it now appears, are invariably skinned alive, 
the object being to secure that exquisite gloss which 
gives a sealskin jacket its chief charm. That lobsters 
are prepared for table by being put into cold 
water, which is gradually brought to the boiling- 
point, is a fact which, if Mr. Jesse considers it, 
will probably make him exact from all the members 
of his Association a pledge of abstinence from lobster 
salads and sauces. Nor is this all. Our feather beds 
and so-called eider-down quilts are made of plumage 
carefully plucked, feather by feather, from the living 
goose—a process some ten times as painful as skinning 
alive. If Mr. Jesse doubts this, let him try for about a 
minute what it is like to have his head gently stripped 
hair by hair. He will tell us, of course, that two 
blacks do not make a white. But at least let our lady 
anti-vivisectors be consistent, and solemnly abjure 
lobsters, crabs, prawns, shrimps, crimped fish of all 


kinds, paté-de-foie-gras, veal from calves that have been 
bled to death and “ blown,” sealskin jackets, feather- 
beds, eider-down quilts, and, we may add, humming- 
bird skins. They will thus save dumb animals more 
agony in a vear than all the vivisectors of Europe 
would inflict in a century. 


THE TREATY OF PEACE. 


The text of the Treaty of Peace adds little to what 
was already known. The twenty-nine articles of which 
it is composed neither exceed nor fall short of the esti- 
mate which had been formed of their tenor upon hear- 
say report. The hopes of those who believed that, when 
the Treaty was made public, Russia would be found to 
have materially modified her demands, are not justified 
by the event. On the other hand, there is proved to be 
no foundation for the statement that the Treaty con- 
tained conditions of an exceptionally onerous character, 
the knowledge of which was purposely kept back. Of 
course there may still be a secret treaty in existence ; 
but, even if such a compact has been concluded, the 
fact seems to us one of no great moment. A treaty 
between two States, in common with all other 
agreements which cannot be enforced by law, 
depends for its authority on the consent of the 
contracting Powers. Still, the fact of its publica- 
tion, and still more of its formal ratification by 
other Powers, provides a real, though ill-defined, 
guarantee for its observance. But a secret treaty is, 
by its very essence, simply and solely an understanding 
which may or may not be carried out according to the 
will and pleasure of either of the parties to the agree- 
ment. In fact, there is much the same difference be- 
tween a public and a private treaty as there is between 
a written contract duly signed and attested, and a verbal 
promise given without the presence of witnesses. The 
avowed compact into which Russia and Turkey have 
now entered must form the real basis of the future re- 
lations between the two Empires; and it is of this 
document alone that Europe has any need to take cog- 
nisance. There is much, indeed, in this Treaty, as now 
officially published, to excite very grave apprehensions. 
The concessions made to Servia, Roumania, and Monte- 
negro call for little criticism. Indeed, the chief objecticn 
to the clauses of the Treaty, in as furas these States are 
concerned, is that they are too limited in extent. Whether 
intentionally or otherwise, the terms of peace are so 
framed as not to give any one of the former vassal States 
of Turkey such an extension of territory as might render 
it formidable either singly or as the head of a confede- 
ration. If it was the deliberate policy of Russia to 
stifle the development of its late allies as independent 
communities, it would have been difficult to devise 
arrangements better suited for this purpose than those 
concluded at San Stefano. 

The principality of Bulgaria, if it should finally come 
into existence in accordance with the provisions of the 
Treaty, will place an effectual barrier in the way of the 
aggrandisement of either Servia or Roumania. Her 
great size, her strength of position, and the numerical 

reponderance of her population, must of necessity make 
nae the most powerful of the States occupying the 
Balkan peninsula; and all the conditions of the Treaty 
are, it would seem, arranged so as to secure the supre- 
macy of Russia in the new Principality. Bulgaria, unlike 
Roumania, is not to be allowed to choose its ruler from 
among the reigning dynasties of Europe. The Prince of 
Bulgaria is to be elected under the auspices of Russia ; the 
institutions of the country are to be organised under the 
supervision of Russia, her fortresses are to be demolished, 
and, until a native militia has been formed; the territory 
is to be occupied by Russian troops. Thus the practical 
upshot of the Treaty is to create a powerful Muscovite 
dependency in the very heart of re Turkey, and 
it is obvious that the existence of such a state not only 
reduces the Porte to a condition of vassalage, but is 
fatal to the aspirations of Serbs, Roumans, and Greeks. 
It is now placed beyond possibility of dispute that 
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Russia contemplates annexation of territory both in 
Europe and Asia. The northern provinces of Armenia, 
including the line of fortresses which defends the 
approach to Asia Minor and the Dobrudscha, are to 
be ceded to her; while, at the same time, provision 
is expressly made for transferring the latter territory 
to Roumania in exchange for Bessarabia. In addition to 
the immense direct hold upon Turkey which is con- 
ferred upon Russia by the terms of the Treaty, an 
arrangement is proposed under which the Czar may in- 
directly keep the Porte in complete subjection. A 
balance of some 40,000,0001. is still to be left owing by 
Turkey, even after she has fulfilled all the other condi- 
tions of the Treaty. Nothing is specified as to the date 
at which or the manner in which the payment of this 
debt is to be effected. All that is stated is that at some 
fature period the matter is to be settled by a special con- 
vention between the Czar and the Sultan. We learn, 
too, with regret, that all statements to the contrary not- 
withstanding, Russia still insists upon the virtual expul- 
sion of the Mahommedan population from Bulgaria. 
The above are the main features of the Treaty which 
at length has been officially communicated to Europe. 
According to our way of thinking, the most unsatisfac- 
tory aspect of such a settlement lies in the fact that it 
does not provide any permanent solution of the Eastern 
Question. At the same time, it is manifest that if the 
European Powers are not prepared to insist upon a 
solution which would go to the root of the whole matter, 
they cannot hope to effect any material modification of 
the principles on which the Treaty of Peace is based. 
It should also be noted that, however unsatisfactory the 
Treaty may be to England on general grounds, its pro- 
visions carefully avoid any overt interference with 
British interests. As the Treaty stands, there is to be 
no occupation of Constantinople, no cession of the 
Ottoman fleet, and no change in the existing regulations 
as to the passage of ships of war through the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles, If we had the power to upset the 
Treaty, or rather to alter the state of things in con- 
formity with which it has been framed, it might become 
matter for serious consideration whether we ought 
not to exercise our right of veto. Asa matter of fact, 
however, we have no such power, except at a cost 
altogether in excess of any advantage we could 
hope to gain by its employment. The practical 
question we have to determine is not whether 
the Treaty should be carried out or not, but whether 
it shall be carried out subject to the sanction and 
supervision of the Great Powers of Europe. If we 
decline to take part in the ratification of the Treaty, it is 
well-nigh certain that no Congress will be held, and 
that Russia will impose any terms upon Turkey that 
suit her own interests, and shells of her Imperial Allies. 
On the other hand, if the Congress takes place with our 
participation, we shall, to say the least, have an oppor- 
tnnity of protecting those interests in the settlement of 
the Eastern Question which we share in common with 
the neutral Powers of the Continent. Thus, from a 
commonsense point of view, we may gain, while we 
cannot lose, by the fact of the Congress being held. 
Nothing, according to our belief, would suit Russia 
better than the collapse of the Congress owing to the 
opposition of England, and on this account the difficulties 
raised by our Government seem to us impolitic in fact 
as well as untenable in theory. The notion that the 
form of procedure to be adopted with regard to 
the submission of the Treaty to the Congress 
is a matter of vital consequence, rests upon a mistaken 
analogy between an international Conference and a legal 
tribunal. In a trial before a court of law, bound to 
abide by fixed rules, and to give judgment according to 
formal precedent, very much depends upon the precise 
mode in which the indictment is drawn and the pleas are 
framed. But as the Congress is nothing more or less 
than a deliberative Council, whose members have no power 
to give an award, and who are not bound either singly or 
collectively by the decisions of the majority, it can make 
no practical difference whether the Treaty is laid before 
them in one form or another. The question at issue 








between England and Russia with respect to the Con- 

seems now—if may judge from Lord Derh 5 
statement on Thursday night—to be reduced to a con. — 
tention which party should give way upon a point of 
procedure. On such an issue as this we cannot afford 
with either prudence or dignity to incur the risk which 
the collapse of the Congress might entail not only on 
England but on Europe. 


THE KHEDIVE AND HIS CREDITORS. 


If the Congress should not only meet but shonld- 
undertake in earnest the settlement of the Eastern 
Question, it is certain that the connexion between E 2 
and Turkey must form one of the subjects submitted 
to its consideration. This fact confers an incidental 
importance on a controversy which otherwise would 
possess no especial interest except for persons who have 
been unfortunate enough to invest their money in 
Egyptian securities. As a matter of fact, however, 
finance and politics are so closely associated in the 
fortunes of Egypt that it is impossible to ignore the 
connexion existing between the two. If any attempt 
should be made at Berlin to deal with Egypt, the re 
tions of the Khedive to his creditors must infallibly 
form an important element in any decision at which the 
Congress may arrive. It is, therefore, worth while to 
call attention to a new phase in the tangled history of 
Egyptian finance, which seems ane to materially 
modify the attitude of England and France towards 
the most important of the Turkish dependencies, 
It is, perhaps, needless to say that for some time past 
the Khedive has been endeavouring to obtain a modifi- 
cation of the arrangement which in November 1876 he 
concluded with his creditors as represented by Messrs. 
Goschen and Joubert. His contention is that, owing 
partly to the war, partly to the insufficient overflow of 
the Nile, the receipts of the last year have fallen far 
below their normal average. His Highness, however, 
alleges further that, even without the operation of these 
accidental causes, the revenue of the country could not 
support the weight of taxation imposed upon it f the 
Goschen-Joubert scheme, as this scheme was 
upon data which subsequent experience has shown to be 
utterly fallacious. Within the last few days the 
European Commissioners of the Egyptian Public Debt 
have issued a report which is intended to traverse the 
Viceroy’s allegations. Owing to the pressure of more 
urgent topics, very little attention has been paid to this 
report by the public at large. The document, however, 
well deserves the study of all who wish to understand 
the conditions under which Egypt is at present ad- 
ministered. 

To enter into a detailed examination of this remarkable 
memorandum would require more space than we could 
spare. It will be sufficient to explain the general ae 
of the case put forward by the Commissioners. They 
were appointed for the avowed purpose of protecting the 
interests of the creditors of Egypt. For this purpose 
they were entrusted, not only with the duty of applying 
the funds handed over to them from time to time to the 
service of the Debt, but with the power of supervising 
the collection of the revenue, of examining into the 
correctness of the returns, and of controlling the whole 
expenditure of the State. If their authority had been 
in reality what it was in theory, Egypt would have 
been in the position of an estate placed under the 
control of official administrators, whose first duty was 
to provide for the payment of the mortgages. 
would have been impossible to devise on paper ® 
more effective plan for the protection of the creditors 
than that to which the Khedive pledged his faith on the 
occasion of the consolidation of the Egyptian Debt. It 
should also be added that, as an additional security, the 
Commissioners appointed were men of eminence, 9€- 
credited to the Khedive by the Governments of England, 
France, Italy, and Austria. After a year’s discharge of 
their duties, the Commissioners now allege that they 
have not been able to fulfil their functions in a satis- 
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factory manner, as they have not been allowed to | authority over weypt officially asserted, even though its 


exercise the powers with which they were theoretically 
entrusted. The promised statements of the revenue 
returns on which their calculations were to be 
have been systematically kept back ; the remittances de- 
rived from the different taxes hypothecated to the payment 
of the Debt have fluctuated in the most extraordinary 
degree without their being permitted to investigate the 
causes of these fluctuations; and in various instances orders 
given by them within the competence of their powers 
have been distinctly disregarded. To speak more plainly, 
the Khedive, if the report of the Commissioners can be 
trusted, has retained the whole collection of the taxes of 
Egypt under his own control, and has only allowed such 
portions of the revenue to be paid into the Treasury as 
suited his own wishes or necessities. The Commissioners 
assert, and probably with truth, that their supervision, 
however inadequate, has promoted the interests of the 
creditors, but they intimate clearly enough, if not in so 
‘many words, that their practical authority is utterly in- 
adequate to the permanent discharge of the duties with 
which they are entrusted. The object, however, of the 
report is not so much to point out the inadequacy of 
their powers of control as to illustrate the necessity for 
a honda fide inquiry into the financial condition of Egypt. 
It is admitted on all sides that such an inquiry mast be 
held. The question at issue between the Khedive and 
his creditors is as to the conditions under which, and 
the persons by whom, the inquiry should be conducted. 
As we stated when we last wrote on this subject some 
weeks ago, the bondholders have never objected in 
principle to a reduction in the interest of the Egyptian 
Debt. What they, or rather their representatives, have 
contended is that, previous to any such reduction, a 
genuine investigation must be made, not only into the 
available revenues of the country, but into the amount 
of the public and private liabilities of the Khedive, and 
into the causes to which the deficit in the revenue is 
due. His Highness on his side has hitherto insisted 
that the enquiry should be limited, as in the case of 
Mr. Cave’s mission, to the investigation of returns 
farnished by his own officials. The whole question of 
the independence of Egypt lies at the root of this conten- 
tion. In so far as foreign countries are concerned, Egypt 
is but another name for the Khedive. If Ismail Pasha is to 
remain an independent autocratic ruler, the only security 
that the creditors can have for the payment of their debt 
rests upon his own good faith and his sense of self interest. 
But if once the collection of the revenues of Egypt, for 
the benefit of her creditors, is placed beyond the reach 
of interference on the part of the Viceroy, he ceases 
ipso facto to be an independent sovereign. Under a 
Constitutional Government it is possible for a State to 
enter into engagements, over which the ruler has no 
control. But in a despotic country like Egypt such an 
arrangement is an impossibility. atever doubts may 
be entertained on this point elsewhere, the Khedive 
himself has none; and he is, therefore, well aware that, 
in resisting the demand for an investigation into the 
manner in which he administers his country, he is fight- 
ing for his existence as an autocrat. The triumph 
of Russia has tended to weaken the alarm with 
which the possibility of an Anglo-French intervention 
has till lately been regarded at Cairo, and there is 
reason to suppose that the object of Chérif Pasha’s 
recent mission to Constantinople was to ascertain 
how far the Khedive can rely upon the support of 
Russia. The course of events has, however, forced the 
Governments of France and England to depart from the 
policy of inaction they have so long pursued with respect 
to Egypt. Official representations have been made 
within the last few days to the Khedive, to the effect 
that an inquiry must be held into the character of his 
administration, and must be conducted by persons 
possessing the confidence of the two Governments. 
In principle we strongly object to any Gopaeuens from 
the sound rule that the pecuniary interests of individuals, 
however important, are not matters of national concern. 
But the stake which England has in the security of the 
Isthmus is so important, that we are glad to have our 


assertion should based upon the somewhat narrow 
issue of a financial question. 


THE CRISIS IN ITALY. 


According to the last advices from Rome, Signor 
Cairoli has succeeded in forming an Administration. 
The names of the new Ministers are unknown out of 
Italy, and if it had not been for the sensational scandal 
which led to Signor Crispi’s resignation and to the 
break-up of the late Cabinet, very few people beyond the 
limits of the peninsula would have been aware that there 
had been a change of Ministry in Rome. To those who 
remember the keen interest with which the vicissitudes 
of Italian politics were, till within the last few years, fol- 
lowed in foreign countries, it may seem matter for 
surprise that so little general attention has been excited 
by the recent Ministerial crisis. The causes of this 
indifference are not, however, difficult of explanation. 
Popular interest, since 1870, has been absorbed by 
matters of far more pressing importance than the 
fortunes of the peninsula. During this interval the men 
who had taken the lead in the creation of the Italian 
kingdom, and whosenames were household words throngh- 
out Europe, have passed away, one after the other, and 
their places have been occupied by a new generation of 
politicians, of whose individuality little or nothing is 
known except to their own countrymen. But the main 
cause of the decline of public interest in the politics of 
the Peninsula lies in the fact that of late years no 
fundamental principles have been involved in the Parlia- 
mentary contests of the new kingdom. With the death 
of Victor Emmanuel a more stirring era has probably 
commenced, and, therefore, it may be of advantage to 
recall the conditions under which political life in Italy 
has entered on a new stage of development. In all free 
countries the community is divided into two parties 
which, under whatever name, represent the principles of 
Liberalism and Conservatism ; and in Italy the latter 

rty is identified with very powerful and permanent 

orces. The influence of the Church of Rome, the 
power of a wealthy aristocracy attached in the main 
to the order of things overthrown by the Revoln- 
tion, and the separatist instincts of the old States 
which were absorbed in the kingdom of Italy, furnish 
the elements of a formidable Conservative organisation. 

Owing, however, to a fortuitous combination of cir- 

cumstances, the Conservatism of the Peninsula has for 
the last twenty years remained in a condition of 
suspended vitality. The struggle for the attainment of 

independence and unity was accompanied by an outburst 

of popular ae which for the time overrode all minor- 
considerations. The small minority of malcontents who. 
adhered to the cause of the Church and of the dethroned” 
princes was reduced to silence. And from the date of the. 
Peace of Villafranca up to the present day the govern- 

ment of the country has remained, almost without oppo-- 
sition, under the control of the party of progress. 

Between 1860 and 1870 this party was split up into- 
two main sections. The national unity was still incom- 
plete, and the one paramount issue of the day was as to 
the means by which the unification of the Peninsula could 
best be effected. The school of patriots, of which Cavour 
was the founder, held to the belief that Italy could only 
secure her independence by a Fabian policy. The so-called 
party of action, of which Mazzini and Garibaldi were 
the virtual founders, was in favour of establishing the 
independence of the country by violent measures. 
Which policy was the wiser must always remain matter. 
of opinion. The party of action may fairly claim that, 
but for their disregard of caution, the two Sicilies 
would not have been annexed to the kingdom of Italy. 
The disciples of Cavour may urge with equal justice that, 
had moderate counsels not prevailed, Italy would never 
have obtained ion of Venetia and Rome. The 
course of events may be held to have justified each view 
inturn. Naturally, the men of advanced views in religion 
and politics sided, as a rule, with the party of action, 
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: i lasses of the com- | Pontificate intends, practically, to accept the existj 
—. the spe — nn os sestion. But | institutions of the country, and to devote its energies to 
— the names of Liberals and Conservatives were the work of influencing those institutions in her own a 
ine attached to the representatives of these two | or supposed interest. hedsrinyy o all that has 
sections of the dominant party, the definition | did come and gone, the Chure ; stil ar eee power 
not correspond to any real distinction. The Minis- | in Italy, both politically ae gene y- Then, too, 
terjalists and the Opposition, whether under Ricasoli, though the consolidation of t “eninsula into one 
La Marmora, or Rattazzi, were perfectly ed as | country has greatly a its material pro. 
to the necessity of uniting Italy under a onstitu- | sperity as & whole, yet t Saco ta te Classes and 
tional Monarchy, and they only differed as to the | localities which have su 7 y the transition, 
most effective method of achieving their common | Out of these materials it would not be difficult to form 
aim and end. When at last the unification of Italy | a strong clerical part opposed atk the princi les 
was completed by the enthronement of Victor Em. | of administration which have dictated the internal po 
manuel at Rome, the old party divisions ceased to of Italy ever since the era of are We see no reason 
represent any living force. The impetus which a | to doubt that, in the end, the iberal cause will 
great national triumph always gives to the political the day under the free institutions of the Peninsula, 
organisation by which it was achieved has sufficed | But this belief is not inconsistent with an expectation 
hitherto to keep the Italian Liberals in power, and that, for some years to come, parties in Italy will be 
may probably secure their Parliamentary supremacy divided, not as heretofore into Nationalists and Separa- 
for some time to come. But, since the removal of the | tists, but into Liberals and Clericals. 
capital to Rome, it has been obvious to all who look 
below the surface that the great national party which 
carried through the creation of the Italian kingdon has 
outlived its time. The Parliamentary contests of the 
Peninsula during the last seven years have turned upon 
local questions, such as that of the flour tax and the 






















THE INDIAN PRESS-GAG. 


Sydney Smith complained that, when he attacked the 
intolerant ecclesiastical policy of the Perceval Ministry, 





State purchase of the railways, and have been influenced 
by personal rather than political considerations, So 
long as Victor Emmanuel lived, the authority of his 
prestige and name served to keep things in the old 
groove ; but the accession of a new Sovereign has tended 
to precipitate a crisis which could not, in any case, 


have been delayed much longer. 


In so far as it is possible to form any conjecture with 
regard to the political future of Italy, it would seem as 
if the country was about to enter on what the Americans 
call a new departure. It is probable that the Republican 
party in the Peninsula will come once more to the front. 
The traditions and sympathies of the great mass of 
Italians are in favour of Republican as opposed to 
Monarchical institutions. Hitherto the practical good 
ople, the dread of foreign intervention, 
pular affection attaching to Victor Emmanuel, 
caused the Italians to remain satisfied with a system of 
government which cannot be said to represent the 
national ideal. At the same time, outside of Piedmont, 


sense of the 
and the 


there is, and can be, no feeling of personal loyalty to- 
wards the Savoyard dynasty. The Southern Italians re- 
sent the supremacy indirectly conferred by the Monarchy 
upon the northern provinces; the artisans of the great 
cities are largely imbued with Republican, and, to some 
extent, with Communist views ; while the establishment 
of the a in France tends inevitably to strengthen 
the anti-Monarchical party in all adjacent countries. If, 
therefore, there should come a period of national distress, 
or if the reigning Sovereign should become personally 
unpopular, we should expect to see the Republican 
agitation in Italy assume far larger proportions than it 
has ever yet displayed. But for the present it is scarcely 
probable that Italian ies will be formed on the issue 
of Monarchy or Republic. Under one name or another 
party warfare must, for some time to come, in Italy, as 
in Belgium, be based upon the antagonism between 
Church and State. Now that the unity of the country 
has, appat tly, been established too firmly to be upset b 

internal intrigues or conspiracies, the motives whic 

secured the allegiance of the well-to-do classes to the 
Liberal cause have lost their tency. Whatever happens, 
it may be taken for granted that the petty kingdoms of 
the Peninsula will not be re-established, that the Aus- 
trians will not re-occupy the Quadrilateral, and that the 
Pope will never reign again as king over the heritage of 
St. Peter. The unification of Italy Felae therefore an ac- 
or fact, there is no further reason why, on the 
one hand, the adherents of the deposed dynasties should 
abstain from public life, or, on the other, why the Con- 
servative sections of the commonwealth should continue 
to support a party whose raison d’étre has vanished with 
the establishment of national independence. To judge 
from recent indications, the Church at Rome under the new 








be, for some cause or other, ground down into a state 
agonising misery, there must be no free Press. If the 
wretchedness of the people be not directly the fault of 





























he had the personal virtues of the Premier flung in his 
teeth by way of valid argument. “ Grant all you write,” 
he says, in the second of the “ Plymley Letters,” to 
his imaginary correspondent, the Reverend Abraham 
Plymley, “I say he will ruin Ireland, and pursue a line 
of policy destructive to the true interests of his country; 
and then, you tell me, he is faithful to Mrs. Perceval, and 
kind to the Master Percevals! These may be the first 
things to be looked to in a time of public danger; but 
somehow (if such things must be incompatible), I 
should most certainly prefer that he owed for the veal of 
the preceding year, wandered from the marriage bed, 
whipped his boys, and saved his country.”’ If “ Peter 
Plymley”’ were now to interest himself in Indian 
politics, he would be found making a similar complaint. 
All criticism on Indian policy is met by an appeal to 
character. We are asked if the administration is not the 
most moral, humane, incorruptible, peace-loving, and 
philanthropic that has ever lorded it over any ee 
race. In fact, when we challenge their wisdom, Indi 
rulers appeal to the virtue of their intentions; and, when 
we complain that theircountry is sinking into bankruptcy, 
they gush about their earnestness of purpose in trying 
to do their subjects good. But the Indian Government 
is at last going to be put fairly upon its trial. It has 
passed a Press Bill with extreme haste, the provisions of 
which, in plain words, gag the native newspapers of 
India. When the matter was brought before the House 
of Commons the other day, Mr. Gladstone gen 
helped the Ministry out of their difficulty. The Bill and 
the documents connected with it were not, he pointed 
out, before the House; therefore, discussion on its 
gga or on the policy that dictated it, would 
premature, not to say unjust. Still we regret 
to say that this discussion has taken place, and 
from the drift of it we fear many honest Liberals 
are going to occupy a false position in the impend- 
ing controversy. It is very good and very noble 
to defend the freedom of the Press. But English com- 
mon sense must not be fettered by the rigid bond of 
even the wisest political dogma. There are circum- 
stances in which the Press must not be free. If am 
example be demanded, we point to the case of Ireland, 
where the vile political poison of unprincipled Fenian 
prints was sapping the very vitals of the body-politic, 
and where the mischief had to be promptly checked by 
the application of a drastic antidote. There is a. dis 
tinction between liberty and license, and a stri 
Press law was needed to make the Irish sedition-mongers 
understand that distinction. Then, again, in spe 
despotically ruled State, if the great body of the peo t 
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their rulers, there is all the more need that the Press 
shall be fettered. In such a State, where every- 
thing in the poe of blame and _ responsibility 
is heaped on the back of the Government, public 
criticism simply means the incitement of the masses to 
revolt. If England is so unfortunate as to have 
any portion of her dominions in this terrible 
plight, she has two courses open to her. She may 
follow out her democratic traditions, and leave the Press 
in that dependency free, with the certainty of having 
soon to crush a great rebellion by armed force. Or, she 
may follow the dictates of common sense, and gag the 
Press, thereby staving off the revolution, and securing 
a brief interval of order and quiet, in which to ameliorate 
the condition of her discontented subjects. Strange as 
it may appear, we are prepared to support the Indian 
Government in passing their Press Bill, unless, indeed, 
facts not yet known to us are against them. Our 
Eastern Administration would not, we are convinced, act 
as they have done without some justification. Their 
misfortune is that they have had the wrong plea in their 
defence laid before the English public. 

The few extracts which have been reprinted from 
native journals in proof of their dangerous character, 
are of themselves comparatively harmless. They do 
not call for any change in the Indian law, and the 
advocates of the Indian Government have gravely erred 
in founding their case upon a few silly newspaper 
scraps. The real justification—indeed, the only 
possible justification—for the Indian Press Bill is that 
the condition of the country is so utterly bad, its ad- 
ministrative system so utterly rotten, the misery of its 
people so unspeakably pitiful, that the feeblest 
spark of criticism on the Government is apt to 
kindle smouldering discontent into the fierce blaze of 
mutiny. The Government of India are in this dilemma. 
Either their country is happy, prosperous, and con- 
tented, in which case they have no justification for 
their Press Bill. Or India is not happy, prosperons, 
and contented, in which case the arguments in favour 
of the Press Bill are irrefutable. In brief, we are being 
launched into a terribly grave ‘‘ condition-of-India con- 
troversy,” in which the truth, however ugly, must one 
day be told. Mr. Gladstone, we hear, is going to devote 
his vast powers of political research to this matter, and 
if he masters all its details, as he did those of the Eastern 
Question, and gets as firm a grip of the real moral 
issues in debate, then, for the first time since the 
days of Burke and Fox, will the English people have 
a fair chance of understanding what they have really 
done for India, and what they may and must do for her. 
It has been one of the indirect results of the election 
which drove Mr. Gladstone from office that he has had 
time to bestow his great powers on the study of a class 
of questions to which, when a mere party leader, he was 
unable to pay close attention. We all know how, when 
he was free to throw himself heart and soul into the 
Eastern difficulty, he popularised it, and guided the 
higher intellect of the country into the “Path of 
Honour.” Can he do for the equally complex Indian 
problem what he did for the Eastern Question ? 
If he can, he will still further deepen the debt of 
gratitude England owes him, for he may perhaps 
save her Eastern Empire from impending wreck 
and ruin. For this is what it has come to at 
last. India, under the direct rule of the Crown, 
has been brought to so sorry a plight that, when count- 
ing the cost of mutiny, a nation in her state begins to 
think that revolution would be preferable to patient 
submission associated with unendurable suffering. Indeed, 
the mere fact of constantly recurring famine is in itself a 
dangerous one to let the masses discuss. It is surely 
the mission of any form of society to let people live. 
But, if they die in millions from sheer starvation, how 
can they possibly be kept from thinking that the social 
organisation of which they form destitute units is a bad 
one, and that both it and the political fabric that rests 
upon it had better be toppled over. The worst of it is 
that the very philanthropy of the Indian Government 
has born bitter fruit. It has spread over the whole 


peninsula, from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, the Paw 
Britannica. But then when the native princes are no 
longer at liberty to thin the dense population by array- 
ing portions of them every now and then inst each 
other for ‘‘ mutual slaughter,” what is the result ? 
Population goes on multiplying more rapidly than the 
means of subsistence ; and when to that evil are added those 
of a well-meaning but profligately costly Government, we 
can easily understand am absolutely penury must soon 
come to be the lot of 100,000,000 of Indian subjects, 
and their brightest hope Famine—that frees them from 
the burden and curse of life. 

The question is, What is the condition of India just 
now? As far as we can gather, it is in a state of virtual 
bankruptcy ; and, in spite of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy of 
pageantry and Lord Lytton’s tawdry rhetoric, what the 
Queen rules over in Hindostan is a huge Imperial 
pauperism. India has been for halfa century too poor 
even to, bear the slight cost of developing her own 
resources. The grand mistake we have made has been 
in ruling her as if she were the El Dorado of romance, 
instead of the famine-stricken, pauperised empire of 
reality. What wealth there is exists in the hands of the 
few, of whom the majority are foreigners. But public 
burdens and the cost of government are wrung from the 
penniless pockets of the poor, who, whilst they can 
hardly keep body and soul together, have been expected 
to pay for costly “improvements,” involving liabilities 
that it would tax the energies of the richest States to 
meet. Two millstones hang round the neck of the 
Indian Empire—(1) ever increasing debt, (2) con- 
stantly recurring deficits. When the Company handed 
over the country to the Crown in 1858 the debt of India 
was 59,500,000/. It is now 234,000,0007. In 1858 the 
charge for interest on debt was 2,500,0007. It is now 
over 11,000,0001. ; and, allowing that railways and canals 
clear off nominally about 3,700,0007., we have still an 
annual debt charge to be met out of the taxes of 
7,300,0007. Of course it is said that this huge debt has 
conferred. benefits on India in the shape of public works. 
Of the railways we may safely say they were built on 
an extravagant gauge, which even a rich country like 
England could not have afforded, and that when they 
are not a dead loss they pay about 32 cent. of the 
5 per cent. dividend guaranteed by the State. The very 
“improvement” in their business is due to the famine 
traffic. As to the irrigation works, they are a dead loss. 
In Bengal alone the loss on these mes in ’75-’76 
was 203,7001., and that, too, when only 4,072,742/. was 
spent by way of outlay. Even Sir John Strachey dares 
not conjecture what the loss will be when the outla 
reaches, as under the existing system it must, 8,000,000/. 
Sometimes we are told, when we complain of these 
ruinous schemes, that they produce “ indirect benefit.” 
We have yet to learn that anybody but a fraudu- 
lent bookkeeper would set down as assets the 
“indirect benefit” he gained from a concern he 
was running at a fearful loss. In India such 
scruples do not prick the official mind. But if these 
improvements yield so much “indirect benefit,” if 
they “‘ develop ”’ the eeety why are the le so poor 
that finance Ministers shrink with horror from imposing 
the smallest increase of taxation, and why does the 
country’s trade and revenue refuse to be ‘‘ developed ”’ ? 
What effect have the improvements had on the revenue? 
In spite of the rapidity with which population multiplies, 
the revenue of India, it is estimated, making allowance 
for fair deductions, shows only a natural increase of 
6,000,0001. in twenty-five years—an instructive fact when 
we consider that since 1858 the public debt has 
augmented from 59,500,000/. to 234,000,0007. The 
land revenue, when deduction is made for more 
efficient collection, for new surveys, and for Euro 
tillage, apparently shows no trace of increase at all, so 
far as the native population is concerned. The tax- 

aying income per head of the Indian people is about 
110s. per year. On this they pay a tribute of 11} 
per cent. Yet we rich English, who growl because our 
taxation amounts to about 74 per cent. per head per 
year, wonder why the “dumb millions” of India will 
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not suffer in silence, and be happy under a virtuous and 
hilanthropic Government. A recent writer on Indian 
Reass calculates that 150,000,000 millions of the people 
of India “ must live from hand to mouth, quite unable to 
save means for days of adversity, and sure to be instantly 
brought to starvation when the harvest 1s bad.” Yet it 
is these miserable creatures whom we expect to bear the 
burden of the costliest Government on earth ; that, not 
content with being expensive itself, piles up a debt for 
ublic works which even rich tax-yielding nations would 
esitate to undertake. For be it remembered that in 
India hardly any tax is levied that is not almost solely 
imposed on the poor. Salt, which is a necessary of life, 
can be bought by the people of Cheshire, says Mr. 
Dacosta, for 10s.a ton. But it is so heavily taxed that 
a ton of it costs the paupers of Bengal 101. English 
folk should think what it means when Sir John 
Strachey is so driven to despair by financial embarrass- 
ments that he proposes to add 35 per cent. to this 
already cruel impost. Even the trade returns of India 
are gloomy enough. Her increase of exports bears no 
relation to the vast sums spent in stimulating the pro- 
ductive trade of the country, and her imports seem to 
ive no index to the purchasing power of the people. 
or the most part they represent articles bought by 
borrowed money for military or naval purposes, or for 
carrying out those public works that so obstinately refuse 
to benefit anybody. 





THE HOME OF REVOLT. 


There is a revolution among the Spanish negroes of 
San Domingo, at one end of Hayti; and, as if to keep the 
balance true, the curly-headed Frenchmen in the sable 
republic, at the other end of the island, are engaged in 
the same improving occupation. President Baez has 
fled, and President Boisrond-Canal isin very hot water 
at home. But why the Dominicans have erupted the 
political volcano on which they always sit, or for what 
reason the Haytian patriots are bombarding Port-au- 
Prince—their capital—we do not know, and it is very 
questionable if they know themselves. Even M. Reuter 
does not enlighten us, and indeed states the fact in a 
languid telegraphic sort of way, with no expectation of 
exciting anybody short of a Haytian bondholder; and 
even they, having never seen any interest for an indefinite 
period, can only receive the intelligence of their debtors 
killing each other with a faint gleam of hopefal satisfac- 
tion, Things are always at the worst in Hayti, and 
they never mend. The truth is that, toa time beyond 
which the memory of man runneth not, Hayti has always 
been in revolt against somebody, or on the eve ofa revolu- 
tion against something, and San Domingo amusing itself 
by chasing out one President and bringing in another. 
Revolutions in these regions are about as frequent as 
earthquakes, and almost as useful. Hence they pall on 
the intellectual palate, longing for political food less 
monotonous. However, just at present the earth seems 

.at peace, and the men who cumber it at war. Cuba has 
nominally closed for the time being a ten years’ civil 
contest ; Hayti has burst out into what the sporting 
prophets would call a “double event” of the same 
character; Colombia has recently emerged from a similar 
disturbance ; while the States of Central America, after 
peste. ao se ee of utter exhaustion in which 

ey put themselves five years ago, are again preparing to 
bombard each other’s towns, ie eit olaar'y Waeeeke 
and commit other crimes in the name of liberty. This 
is a fashion they have in Salvador, Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, and Honduras. Anarchy is the normal 
condition of affairs; peace and good government the 
exception in these unhappy republics into which the 
great “‘ Empire of the Indies” shivered. Nor are we 
aware that there are any “lessons”’ to be learned from 
this miserable state of affairs, though the doctrinaires 
have never been weary of attempting to extract a 
moral from these very immoral political failures, 
One wiseacre will prove entirely to his own satisfaction 
that the priests are the cause of all the trouble, while 


another will show as conclusively that it is the n 
of true religion that has brought this visitation of 
pronunciamientos on unhappy Hispano-America. Next 
we read a doleful little essay, showing that it is the 
Indian’s untutored mind that cerebrates after this un. 
pleasant fashion, only to be presented with another 
treatise intended to demonstrate that it is the neglect of 
the Ethiopian’s unconquerable itch for voting and preach. 
ing which has brought his adopted country down to its 
normally low political ebb. Finally, we have perused so 
many articles tending to show that the mammon of 
aristocratic unrighteousness is at the bottom of it all, 
that we might have been convinced, had we not at the 
same time been favoured with a pamphlet or two 
proving quite as clearly that Spanish America was a 
sad warning to all who imagined that a republic was 
the political millennium ! The truth is far va from 
any of these specious theories. The miseries of Spanish 
America are of a very old date; they originated ina 
condition of things in vogue prior to the liberation of the 
colonies ; and the curse they are now suffering under is 
the damnabilis hereditas which has descended to them 
from three centuries of misrule. 
The Spaniard is at best not an estimable individual, 
He is polite, but his politeness is the embodiment of 
haughty contempt for a world not built up of hidalgos 
and grandees. It is, as a late British Consul in Barce. 
lona reported, ‘‘ the diamond ring on the dirty finger.” 
No man will so grandiosely beg his worship, the most 
excellent Sefior, to consider his goods, house, and fortune 
at his disposal as the average Spaniard, and yet at the 
same time be more astounded if his mouthful of fine 
words is taken to mean more than a glass of lukewarm 
water and a bad cigarette; while, if thwarted in the 
smallest thing, there lives not a ruffian who will curse 
more freely, or put a knife under another Caballero’s 
fifth rib more deftly or with a statelier air, than Seiior 
Don Camillo Guzman Miguel Pedrillo, whose famil 
papers were, with such difficulty, saved at the Fl 
In themselves they were a poor race, easily conquered, 
but so treacherous that the “ victorious Sixth Legion ” 
was generally kept by its Roman commanders as far 
from Hispania and mischief as possible. The Arabs 
brought learning and art to Spain, and the Jews 
brought commercial knowledge. With the expulsion 
of the Moors, much of Spanish art left Spain, and with 
the Jews many a bright intellect that the country has 
since been sorely in need of. Just then the New World 
was discovered, and what Spain had lost in brains it 
gained in gold. For a time the Mexican pistoles and 
the treasures of the Incas enabled the mother country 
to hire mercenaries, build ships, and bribe statesmen, 
and so maintain a hollow greatness. But when this 
artificial stimulus departed, then also faded away the 
tinsel “glories” of Spain. She sank down to the 
humble place intended for her in the economy of things, 
and became—as she is to this day and will continue 
to be—a conservatory for old customs, old ideas, quaint 
proverbs, narrow bigutry, picturesque peasants, old 
masters, and new wine. One thing has, however, never 
forsaken the Spaniard, and that is his courage: it is 
the birthright of his race. One almost stands aghast 
at the daring of the conquistadores—at Cortez, Pizarro, 
Alvarado, and the rest of them—and horrified at their 
cruelty. Their courage was something hardly of this 
world, and their greed of gold and utter unscrupulous- 
ness, surely the belongings of what in Parliamentary 
language is called “another place.’ Every man and 
woman in Spain lusted for handfalls of the precious 
metal. No danger, no hardship, almost no crime, 
restrained them in their feverish desire to get it. If 
any such scruples stood in their way, there were always 
the shavelings in their train to urge them on for “ the 
glory of God”’ and the “ good of the Church.” Twenty- 
two years after the settlement of Hayti, the Carib Indians 
were reduced in number from 2,000,000 to 14,000. Te 
had perished in the gold mines—men, women, and chil- 
dren—for all were compelled to work. They had been 
slaughtered by arquebusiers, they had been torn by 
bloodhounds, or, weary of life, they had thrown them- 
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selves and their loads of ore over the precipices of the 
land they once owned, and now toiled in as slaves. In 
all Spanish America it was the same. In Pern, for in- 
stance, the land resounded with the melancholy song of 
the women bewailing the sad fate of their husbands and 
brothers, toiling in the silver mines, or wearing their 
lives away in the mita. Mothers maimed their children 
so that they might not be delivered to the tormentors, 
while the priests inflicted 100 blows of a whip on any- 
one who married an idolater, so careful were the 
corregidors and the padres to get the most out of the red 
men’s bodies and souls. A knight was wounded in 
Guiana, and the surgeons, to see how far the lance might 
have penetrated, equipped an Indian in the knight’s 
armour, as a target for the spearmen. Afterwards the 
probed the wounds, and made their diagnosis. Such 
was the use they made of those whom Walter Raleigh 
described as “‘a naked people, but valiant as any under 
the skies.” When the Indians were all but killed off, 
negroes were imported, and the importers thus uncon- 
sciously brought a Nemesis, which was to work them 
vengeance. Nor were they particular as to the colour 
of their slaves. A trader who could not get black men 
took brown ones, as was the fashion of the day. 
Francis Sparrow bought, “to the southward of the 
Orinoco, eight beautiful young women, the oldest not 
eighteen years of age, for a red-handed knife, the value 
of which was in England, at that time, but one half- 
penny.” 

Nor were the colonists treated much better. Everything 
was reserved for Spain and men of Spanish birth. The 
Greek theory of colonies—that they were solely for the 
benefit of the mother country—prevailed. No creole— 
that is, Spaniard born in the country—could hold any 
office. Every post in the gift of the king was put up to 
auction in Madrid, and sold to the highest bidder, who, 
of course, made what profit he could out of his invest- 
ment in official stock. No foreigners were allowed to 
trade with the colonies, and, as a consequence, buccaneer- 
ing and smuggling went on wholesale. Auy foreign 
sailors wrecked on the shores were treated as pirates. 
The colonists were discouraged from communicating 
through the medium of letters ; newspapers were almost 
unknown; and intercourse between the different colonies 
was as far as possible prevented, in case the creoles 
might plot against old Spain. They had, moreover, few 
opportunities for education, and were oppressed by the 
most villainous of taxes. Any person, for instance, 
not in possession of a Bula de Confesion, lost all 
rights as «a citizen, or even as an individual, while 
justice was bought and sold. Three centuries of 
such oppression and misgovernment did its work so 
thoroughly that when the colonists, in the hour of 
Spain’s adversity, threw off her yoke, they found the 
bulk of the people unfitted for self-government, and, 
least of all possible governments, for that which they 
adopted. They had been so long kept in ignorance, that 
they absolutely retained most of the worst laws of old 
Spain. In nearly all the colonies there was no religious 
toleration, and in few of them were foreigners allowed 
to settle or trade freely. So long had they been 
isolated from each other, that the mutual jealonsies 
which had grown up prevented their leaguing together 
for the common weal. On the contrary, they split up 
into numerous rival republics, which have disintegrated 
more and more ever since. There have been continual 
wars of races—the Spaniard, the negro, and the Indian 
having each in their turn gained the upper hand, and 
tyrannised over the country. Public spirit is unknown, 
self-sacrifice for the public good a mere theory, and the 
greed of place aud pelf all powerful. Central 
America is perhaps the worst of all of these govern- 
ments; Chili perhaps the best. But there is really 
very little to choose among them. Added to this 
is the prevalence of the most ludicrous self-conceit, 
and a haughty arrogance which now and then takes the 
inconvenient form of insulting the Consul of some great 
Power. A President is elected, but no sooner is he 
inaugurated than his rival issues a pronunciamiento, and 
tries to displace him by force. Sometimes the soldiers 
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take the election into their own hands; at other times 
they try a Dictator, and, very often without trying it, 
anarchy pure and simple prevails. Then arises some 
such scourge as Rafael Carrera, an Indo-Negro mongrel, 
at whose name Guatemala trembled for years. Hayti, 
for example, has essayed nearly every form of government 
on earth, and the Spanish republics almost every one 
short of a king, though even that form of ruler has a 
“faction” which now and then gets the upper hand, 
and (as in Honduras), burns the capital, assassinates the 
President, while it in no case neglects to rob the Treasury 
when—rare chance—there is anything in it. In Guate- 
mala there were fought in thirty years fifty-three battles 
between the rival republican factions; and in Mexico 
Juarez was the first President who was allowed to serve 
his full term of office. Finally, these experimenters at 
government discovered the art of robbing verdant Euro- 
peans. This they pleasantly called “ borrowing.” In this 
way Honduras “borrowed ”’ a capital which it would take 
seven times the whole revenue of the country to pay 
the interest upon. But as a matter of fact Honduras 
has never paid interest, and never intended to even 
go through such a form. What is to be done with 
such countries? They are rich, but their riches are 
useless. They are on the highroad of commerce, but 
vile laws, venal custom-houses, and corrupt officials, 
cause commerce to avoid them. They borrow, but will 
not pay; they are insolent, and yet have nothing 
through which to punish them. Annex them? One 
might as well talk of annexing a nest of rattlesnakes. 
San Domingo has changed her nationality at least six 
times in seventy years; has always had to come back 
to independence; and at present can get nobody to look at 
her with intentions honourable or dishonourable. Earth- 
quakes are pretty active in these regions, and the 
tornado sometimes lively. But, somehow or other, they 
never altogether annihilate these pest-spots of the earth, 
and the sanguine newspaper reader always relapses from 
cheerful hopefulness back into his pristine condition of 
despair. The problem of what is to be done with half 
of ish America is insoluble, and that involved in 
the teats of the other half doubtful. Perhaps the fate 
of the historical cats of Kilkenny may afford an 
approach towards its solution ? 


THE PERMISSIVE BISHOPRICS BILL. 


On Monday last Lord Beauchamp moved what the 
Times has not unhappily termed “the Permissive 
Bishoprics Bill ”’ for the creation of four additional sees 
each with its own Bishop. Nothing can be more charm. 
ing than the spirit of economy which pervades the 
measure. The State is to be furnished with four 
Bishops for nothing. The revenues of the new sees are 
to be made up partly by voluntary contributions, and 
partly from the revenues of the old sees, out of which 
the four new Bishoprics are to be carved. We are, in 
short, to redistribute the episcopal funds, supplement 
them by private bounty, and get four new Bishops for 
nothing at all. There is an old proverb which tells us 
not to look a gift horse in the mouth, but we are afraid 
that these four gift Bishoprics, if we may so call them, 
will not be received in quite this uncritical spirit. No 
sooner had Lord Beauchamp finished his elaborate 
harangue, than Lord Houghton drily observed that “‘ he 
concluded the proper time for discussing the Bill would 
be upon its second reading.” This was an unmistakable 
threat of opposition; and when we recollect the fate that 
befell the Bill of last Session in the House of Commons 
—a measure substantially the same as the present—we 
may safely be permitted to hope that, for some time at 
any rate, the numbers of the Episcopate will remain 
stationary. | 

There are several objections to ~ proposal for the 
creation of additional Bishops. issenters oppose 
unds on which, two years ago, 
Mr. Richard objected to the creation of the Bishopric 
of St. Alban’s. They object to anything that increases 
the official staff of the Established Church ; they regard 
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the Establishment as an evil, and an unnecessary evil ; 
and they consequently =o any suggestion to create 
additional Bishops, exactly as a conscientious member 
of the Peace Party would oppose the creation of four 
additional field-marsbals, or a conscientious member of 
the Howard ewes - a "Siro cag we a 
rmanent hangman. Nor are the Wissen alone. 
© lean number of members of the Established Church 
itself consider that nothing should be done which can even 
indirectly tend to lower the dignity and influence of the 
Episcopate. Bishoprics, they think, must not be made 
too cheap and common. Already, under the Judicature 
Act, a Judge of the High Court of Justice occupies a some- 
what less solemn and dignified status than that of the 
Justices of Queen’s Bench and Barons of the Exchequer 
in thegoodolddays. ThestatusofaBishopis very different 
from that which it was when he was uncontrolled tenant 
for life of his own episcopal estates. In those days a 
Bishop was in fact, and not in theory merely, a large 
landed proprietor, and, as such, a peer of the realm. 
Even Cobbett took this view of the episcopal function, 
and did not conceal, or attempt to conceal, his contempt 
for Bishop Tomline, who, instead of living up to his 
income, as a tenant for life onght to do, pared his ex- 
penses, and neglected to maintain a state sufficient 
to give due credit to the episcopal dignity. Gentlemen 
of this kind regard a needy Bishop much as ordinary 
laymen regard a needy Peer. In the reignof Edward IV., 
George Neville, Dake of Bedford, was, by special Act of 
Parliament, degraded from his nobility on account of 
his poverty, which rendered him unable to support his 
dignity, and the preamble to this strange statute set out 
that “‘ forasmuch as oftentimes it is seen that when any 
lord is called to high estate and hath not convenient 
livelihood to support the same dignity, it induceth 
great poverty and indigence, and causeth oftentimes 
reat extortion, embracery, and maintenance to be 
had, to the great trouble of all such countries where 
such estate shall happen to be, therefore be it 
enacted,” and so forth. Now, undoubtedly, if we 
are to have Bishops at all, it is as well that we 
should have Bishops who are well-to-do and prosperous, 
who keep up their palaces in style, and who have about 
them a retinue of officials and lacqueys. It is all very 
well to say, as Mr. Richard says, that the Bishops are 
the legitimate successors of the Twelve Apostles, and to 
object to their “ large salaries, sumptuous palaces, purple, 
and fine linen.” One might as well say that the duty 
of a Judge is to do justice, and to propose on that 
account that no Judge should be paid more than 5001. a- 
year, which is quite enough for an honest man to live 
upon. A Bishop is something more than the successor 


, of the Apostles and the conduit-pipe of the apostolic 


succession. He is an outward and visible sign of that 
inward and spiritual grace which is the soul and life of 
the Church. Outward and visible signs ought to be 
equal in dignity to that which they represent, and if the 
present process of scaling cld Bishoprics down to make 
new Bishoprics out of them is to be further carried out, we 
shall soon come to Bishops with 1,5001. a-year, who will 
be—like County Court Judges—mere ordinary gentlemen, 
hardly holding a higher position than retired tradesmen. 
Nor is this all, for Lord Beauchamp’s Bill will find yet 
a third set of antagonists among those Gallio-like friends 
of the Established Church whose creed it is to let well 
alone, from a firm belief that the Church, on the whole, 
is an institution that works well, but that the more you 
doctor it the more you hasten its inevitable end. 
Camarina, these people tell us, must on no account be 
drained, and the only policy of Church reform is one of 
masterly inactivity. Lord Beauchamp has formidable 
foes to reckon with, and he is a sanguine man if he hopes 
to carry his Bill, even with’ the powerful assistance in 
another place of Mr. Beresford Hope. 

The truth is that Bishops are an anomaly, and are day 
by day becoming more and more an anomaly—which is 
in itself sufficient reason against creating any more 
Bishops. In the good old days to which we have 
already referred, when the Bishops represented the 
temporal power and splendour of the Church, and were 






Peers by as good a right as the proudest duke, there wag 
some reason for their existence, and there wag some 
ound for their sitting in the House of Lords. When the 
Church had its own Courts, when it claimed a jurisdi 
co-equal with that of the Crown itself, if not indeed 
greater, and when in consequence disputes arose such 
as those which ended in the murder of A’ Becket 
at Canterbury, the position of a Bishop had somethi 
intelligible about it. Those times, however, have 
never to return. A Bishop is now a respectable middle. 
aged gentleman, occasionally pious, and still more occa. 
sionally learned. His duties are few and simple. He 
has to preserve the apostolic succession by laying his 
hands on candidates for ordination—a solemnity at 
which we have no wish to mock, but to which no 
sensible man can possibly attach any real importance, 
unless he be also prepared to believe that ordination 
would make an unlettered person of unclean life a com. 
petent priest. He has also to confirm the boys and 
girls in his diocese, to deliver himself of an occasional 
charge, and, in a general kind of way, to keep up 
ecclesiastical discipline, All this gives him just about 
enough to do, and it is perfectly idle to pretend that our 
Bishops are overworked, or that there is any occasion 
for more Bishops. An energetic man, with a competent 
private secretary, would find a Bishopric a far easier 
post than that of a County Court Judge, a Commissioner 
in Lunacy, or a brother of the Trinity House. If any- 
thing is to be done with the Episcopate, the various 
sees ought to have their boundaries readjusted. It 
was idle, for instance, to pretend that Cornwall wanted 
a Bishop of its own when the Bishop of Exeter can 
get down to the Land’s End itself in six hours, hold 
a confirmation, and return in time for luncheon at his 
palace the next day. In days now past, when there 
were no railways, there might have been some excuse 
for increasing the number of our Bishops. At present 
there is none. A Bishop has little to do, and too much 
time in which to do it. At present many of our Bishops 
are doing next to nothing, and we do not wish for more 
Bishops to help them over the work. Besides, Bishops 
of late have shown a tendency to make themselves 
ridiculous. A Bishop of the old style, with a large 
income and a comfortable palace, is apt to take thi 
calmly and comfortably. New Bishops, with 
incomes, would probably be earnest men, with that 
natural love of notoriety which usually accompanies 
earnestness. We may be sure, also, that a Bishop with 
a small income would regard his patronage as a family 
trust. Temptations, which are not without their in- 
fluence even in sees so richly endowed as those of Can- 
terbury and of London, would prove still more serious- 
stumbling-blocks in a Bishopric with an endowment of 
some 501. a week. Not that we propose that the Church 
should go bishopless. A Church without a Bishop is, to 
borrow from Rabelais, “‘a cathedral without bells, a blind 
man without a stick, a donkey without a crupper, 
a cow without a clapper.” Let us have our Bishops, by 
all means. They are useful, if only by their presence 
in the House of Lords, to perpetually remind us of the 
existence of the Established Church. But for this pur- 
pose the existing number of Bishops is quite enough. 
The creation of a batch of journeymen Bishops, without 
palaces, without sufficient incomes, and without seats 
in the Upper House, would add nothing to the efficiency 
of the Church as an institution, and would infallibly 
damage its prestige. Bishops, like miracles, dukes, large 
gooseberries, and other wonderful things, can easily be 
made too common ; and if the Nonconformist y in 
Parliament were wise after the wisdom of the serpent, it 
would support Lord Beauchamp’s measure instead of 
opposing it, but would propose to create not four more 
Bishops only, but forty. 


THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 


After much delay, caused by a rather pointless dis- 
cussion, Mr. Smith was allowed, late last week, to make 
his naval statement. It was as modest and unassuming 
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as were the estimates he proposed. As the latter were, 
practically, a reproduction of last year’s estimates, so 
their justification was, practically, little more than a 
repetition of Mr. Ward Hunt’s statement last year. 
Not by any means would we imply that Mr. Smith was 
content with a merely perfunctory review of naval 
affairs, and satisfied to present the House of Commons 
with a statement which could as well have been pre- 
pared by the Chairman of Committees, or by one of the 
Clerks at the Table; but he did not care to announce, 
with the confidence of some of his predecessors, a ship- 
building policy, or darkly hint at the existence of great 
evils he was about to remove, or intimate that impor- 
tant reforms were under consideration, whose keel he 
had already laid. He has not, like Mr. Childers, begun, 
within three months of his official career, by reconstruct- 
ing the Admiralty, or sanctioning an entirely new prin- 
viple of naval construction, or solving the vexed question 
of promotion and retirement for naval officers; nor has 
he, like his predecessor, made any startling discovery 
to induce him to protest against a paper navy or a 
phantom fleet. But he has shown, or rather indirectly 
hinted, his intention to give special attention to certain 
branches of naval administration, with the possible 
result of introducing noticeable alterations. In ship- 
building, for instance, it is clear that he is dissatisfied 
with the constant failure on the part of the Admiralty 
to fulfil the programme sanctioned by Parliament. 
Indeed, here, he seemed to intimate that it was not so 
difficult to design men-of-war as to build punctually 
what was designed. He admitted, nay, insisted on the 
competency of the present constructive department, 
and rejected the idea that any serious improvement 
was necessary, or even possible; but it was with 
manifest reluctance that he confessed to a deficiency 
of as much as 3,000 tons of construction during 
this year, and admitted that a considerable sum of money 
voted by the House for that purpose had been applied 
to another—the execution of repairs. It is true that 
the recent purchase of four or five ironclads has more 
than covered this deficiency ; but this is accidental, and 
does not, in Mr. Smith’s eyes, excuse the chronic inability 
of the Admiralty to perform what it has promised, and has 
induced the House of Commons to sanction. To realise 
the danger of this defect, small as it looks, it must be 
considered that, eight years ago, it was laid down by a 
Liberal First Lord, Mr. Childers, as a basis of calcula- 
tion, that the annual addition of new shipping to the 
Navy should be reckoned at a minimum of 20,000 
tons. That is, to provide for the wear and _ tear, 
and provide also a sufficient addition to the fleet, 
without recourse to special shipbuilding efforts, the 
lowest rate, in time of peace, should be 20,000 tons 
of new construction, half of which should be applied to 
armoured and the other half to unarmoured vessels. 
Nothing, it would seem, could be simpler or easier to 
carry out than this. Yet, we should like to know, how 
often since Mr. Childers laid down this rule, and the 
Admiralty accepted it, has this minimum rate been 
reached ? Mr. Goschen, during his last two years, 
failed to reach it, although he frankly admitted that, 
during the past quarter of a century, the amount of loss 
to the Navy by wear and tear had not been even made 
good by fresh constraction; while he alleged, as his 
excuse, the difficulty of deciding on what designs to 
adopt, and his consequent preference to suspend new 
construction rather than reproduce designs which might 
soon be doomed to be obsolete. Mr. Ward Hunt failed to 
attain this standard on more than one occasion, and 
urged as his excuse the overwhelming and unexpected 
pressure of repair. Thus, while it is in theory laid 
down as a rule that, to maintain the Navy, currently, on 
its normal footing, involves the necessity of adding to 
our fleet every year a certain quantity of new construction, 
there is already, in eight years, a deficiency of about 
16,000 tons, which is at the rate of 2,000 tons a-year. 
That this will be altered now, there is little doubt. The 
evil is seen by the new First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
and, while it is one which, if ignored, may readily 
become a source of serious danger to the British Navy, 


it is also one which, seen by Mr. Smith, can hardly fail, 
after what he has said, to be promptly and effectively 
removed, a “ the chief causes of its existence 
is very simple, and may, we think, su a remedy. 
The House of Bethea! is asked to a labour and 
the stores required for all purposes connected with the 
Navy—whether for construction, repair, fitting out, or 
maintaining ships in commission—in a lamp sum, with- 
out any distinction of the services to which the money 
is to be applied. At the same time, a programme of the 
proposed distribution of men and stores is prepared, 
which is only intended as provisional. There is always, 
therefore, the temptation to postpone building new 
vessels to satisfy the urgent and current exigencies of 
ships already afloat; and, consequently, to apply to 
repairs the money intended for shipbuilding. But there 
can surely be no difficulty, with an admitted basis of 
20,000 tons of shipbuilding to start with, in providin 
a special vote for construction, calculated at the rate o 
so much per ton for labour and stores. There would 
then be not only no excuse, but no possibility of 
deficiency. Itis true the Admiralty would be tied down 
to spending, in a definite way, a large part of a vote 
which has been left, hitherto, much to its discretion ; 
but it is clear that in this matter the Admiralty ought 
to be tied down. 

Another reform at which Mr. Smith gently hinted may 
well engage serious attention. The entry of cadets into 
the Navy is at present by a test examination, the com- 
ponies system introduced by the late Administration 

aving been abolished by Mr. Ward Hunt. It is well 
known that, so far from having proved successful, the 
return to the old system has been the cause of endless 
trouble to the Britannia, the Admiralty, and the parents 
of the cadets themselves. If the standard were high, 
and the test exacting, there might be some excuse 
for not resorting to competition; but, when it is 
known that the reverse is notoriously the case, there 
can be little excuse for maintaining the alteration which 
has been introduced during the past three years; and 
we trust that Mr. Smith may find it possible to give 
more than a passing attention to the matter. 

Perhaps more important than any part of Mr. Smith’s 
statement was his remark to the effect that he hoped, 
before the close of the Session, to announce that the 
departments of the Admiralty had been organised 
on a sound and satisfactory footing. The admini- 
stration of the Admiralty is, admittedly, not merely 
defective but bad; and if Mr. Smith can manage to 
reconcile the conflicting and discordant elements he now 
controls, and create out of them an organisation simple 
and effective, he will have to be congratulated on the 
accomplishment of a task which has severely taxed the 
powers of most of his predecessors. 

Temperate, therefore, and even commonplace for the 
most part, as was Mr. Smith’s speech, it bad its points 
of interest, aud indicated that a mere placid acquiescence 
in things as they are will not suffice him, It is true, 
in fact, as we have already pointed out, that, if Mr. 
Smith has no immediate anxiety to claim consideration 
as a high authority in naval matters, neither has he the 
smallest intention of avoiding the pathway of reform if 
his natural shrewdness and common seuse lead him to 
it, But, it may be observed, that Mr. Smith, in 
the long debate on the Injflexible, which preceded his 
statement of the Naval Estimates, showed a quick per- 
ception of the technical difficulties which surrounded 
the question, and was quite prepared, up to a certain 
point, to defend the Admiralty against even pro- 
fessional criticism. It may bv true that his reply, 
such as it was, indicated oe study . _ Reed on 
Shipbuilding, or, perhaps, the more recent and in many 
samaie aa wane production by Mr. White on 
Naval Architecture; yet, wherever he got his inforir »- 
tion from, it was sound, and he had made it his ov. a. 
The debate itself was long and wearisome; bui 
if it proved that ironclad construction is complex 
and should not be entered upon lightly, it sufficiently 
justified the Admiralty treatment of the Inflewible, and 
showed in a very clear light the obsolete and hollow 
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nature of Mr. Seeley’s charges. Curiously enough, on 
the very day after Mr. Seeley had brought his charge 
inst the Government of indifference to invention, 
and unreadiness to give our Navy a really progressive 
character, information came from Portsmouth which 
gave @ more practical and effective reply to him 
than any speech which could possibly have been 
made in Parliament. The Commander-in-Chief had 
been present, on one day, at some interesting experi- 
ments on a novel mode of using torpedoes in one 
of the new torpedo-boats; at experiments with a 
tent folding, unsinkable boat; and at experiments for 
improving the training of heavy guns in the Inflexible 
and similar vessels; while at Chatham, on the same 
day, had been received the design for a new torpedo- 
ram, which has no counterpart at present in any navy 
in the world. This silent answer to Mr. Seeley’s 
charge of stagnation was as effective as it was timely. 
The fact is, the path of reform does not at present 
lie in the direction of construction or ordnance ; it lies 
rather in the effort to attain more and more the power 
to use, promptly and effectively, the instruments we 
s. Such an effort as this should be especially 
congenial to the present First Lord of the Admiralty. 


“THE COLOUR-SERGEANTS OF INDUSTRY.” 


At the present moment there are before the public 
two interesting rival theories in partial explanation of 
the recent industrial crisis. The one may be con- 
veniently expressed in the first half of the Claimant’s 
aphorism, “‘ Some men has money and no brains ;”’ the 
other in the second half, ‘‘Some has brains and no 
money.’ The latter appears to have been accepted, to 
some extent, in Lord Granville’s address at the annual 
dinner of the Engineers’ Society; the former has been 
warmly advocated by such high authorities as Mr. 
Brassey and Mr. Gladstone. There is, indeed, yet a 
third form of the aphorism which, to judge from the 
reporters, might have served as the text of his Lord- 
ship’s discourse—‘‘ Some has neither brains nor money ; ” 
but the contemplation of such unrelieved melancholy 
would have been out of harmony both with the gaiety 
of the occasion and the well-known geniality of the 
speaker. The real antithesis lies between Lord Gran- 
ville’s ‘old-fashioned firms” with their hard-won ex- 
perience, and the new-born firms with no experience 
whatever—the companies that not only have “no 
brains’’ (in a professional sense), but even consider 
“brains” a superfluity. These, say Messrs. Gladstone 
and Brassey, are the mushroom progeny of the Joint- 
Stock Companies Acts; and they have wrought vast 
mischief in the iron trade, simply because they 
deluded themselves into the belief that they could 
expect, as shareholders in a company, to reap 
all the profits which had before been earned by 
trained manufacturers, who had spent their lives 
in the learning, and their maturer years in the admini- 
stration, of a complicated industry.”’ In short, we are 
to imagine those amateur ironmasters to have been in 
& position somewhat analogous to that of Hood’s 
Cockney, who, having turned farmer, thought he would 
invite a town friend—“ the first day we wring a pig's 
neck,” Lzperientia docet. The farmer knew better 
another time; and the joint-stock shareholder must 
have discovered that it is one thing to sink a million or 
80 in a “concern,” and quite another thing to keep it 
going. In America, for instance, the railway corpora- 
tions were forced into reckless competition, which 
necessitated a reduction of wages, which again pro- 
voked the most widely ramified and ferocious strike on 
record, 

But while acting the candid friend to the capitalists, 
Lord Granville addressed to the foremen engineers a 
warning which loses nothing of its force in the suavity 
of its expression. He speaks with the authority of 
a great captain of industry—he is, perhaps, the 
largest ironmaster in Shropshire—to those whom he 
flatters with the designation of “the colour-sergeants ” 


of their profession. Science, rather than musculari : 
will henceforth be the effective weapon of industria] 
armies, no less than of armies whose business it igs to 
maim and kill. Such is the gist of the premonition; 
and, with the example of the American i 
before our eyes, we might venture to extend his Lord. 
ship’s matter-of-fact metaphor a little further, and say 
that, if the profession means to hold its ground in the 
coming race, every “ colour-sergeant ’’—yes, and every 
private—must study his business in the spirit of a man 
who believes that he carries a marshal’s baton in hig 
tool-bag. Not two years have elapsed since the world 
discovered that in some of the highest departments of 
practical mechanics the Americans had surpassed all 
their competitors. In the estimation of some observers 
—e.g., the ‘English Mechanician,’ whose admirable 
series of letters appeared in the Times—that was, 
perhaps, the most remarkable discovery made~at the 
Centennial Exhibition. In textiles and other kinds of 
manufactures the English makers maintained their old 
supremacy ; but in ‘‘ Machinery Hall” even the English 
exhibitors were comparatively nowhere, and the 
Americans everywhere. Such was the universal ver- 
dict. Our colour-sergeants and captains must, there- 
fore, have been secretly making astonishing progress 
since 1876, if, as Lord Granville anticipates, they are 
sure to come off with flying colours at the approaching 
International Exhibition of Paris. The anticipation, 
however, must rather be regarded in the light of an 
after-dinner compliment. It does not, therefore, follow 
that one must join in the anti-Unionist vaticinations of 
the decline and fall of British industry ; but still, as the 
subject has been brought forward by so high an 
authority, and as the alleged excellence of the American 
mechanicians will, in all probability, be subjected to a 
new test in the course of a few months, it is just as well 
that the main facts should be brought to the recol- 
lection of the public. 

“You cannot now find an American content to work 
at labour which he considers a machine could be made 
to perform.” Thus wrote Mr. Thomas Conolly, from 
Philadelphia, and the sentence reveals the probable issue 
in many a future industrial contest. Owing to the 
former scarcity, and therefore dearness, of labour, the 
inventive faculty of the Americans has been stimulated 
to the utmost, with this result, that they have produced 
myriads of all sorts of “ machine tools” which work 
with many times the rapidity and with all the delicacy 
and finish of skilled hand labour. To take an instance, 
an American, working with his machines, can produce 
four times the number of watches turned out, in the same 
time, by an English or Swiss watchmaker. The Swiss 
have thus been almost driven out of the American 
market, and about 30,000 American watches are said to 
be imported annually iato England. A speciality of 
many of the best American machine-tools is their power 
of self-adjustment. Who but a Yankee could have 
invented a machine-saw capuble of sharpening its own 
teeth; or an iron machine-bust which throws off 
its wooden effigies of Shakespeare or Dickens by the 
barrowful—finishing them so very thoroughly that 
they only require a little application of sand-paper to 
pass for the handiwork of a live artist? But perhaps 
the most signal proof of American success in this all-im- 
portant species of work is the fact that a very large— 
some say the largest—portion of the small arms for the 
Turkish army in the present war was imported from 
the United States. This, as Mr. Brassey says, is @ very | 
significant circumstance—considering the old-established 
reputation of the English makers. In this case the 
original cost of raw material was no heavier for the trans- 
Atlantic than for the European manufacturer; it was 
simply a question of inventive skill. ‘As soon as an 
American devises an article which he thinks will sell, he 
sets his wits to invent a machine wherewith to work it.’ 
When this kind of spirit is so common among the rank- — 
and-file, and the eileusiaemimnte and the captains, of 
American industry, we can believe Mr. Stanley Jevons 
statement that a skilled operative gets 100 per cent. 
higher wages in America than he would in England. 
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PROTECTION FOR THE WORKING WOMAN. 


There is nothing more difficult than to protect without 
enslaving. Domination of the protector over the pro- 
tected is in most instances an essential condition of the 
protection being possible at all, and where it is not thus 
involved in the protection it is by the nature of things 
its sequel: and domination, starting perhaps with the 
most unassuming intentions, easily out-does its part and 
Protection is apt to be like that 
faithful manservant of whom his employer said that 
during the first ten years he had found him an excellent 
servant, during the next ten a considerate friend, and 
during the last twenty a terribly hard master. Sucha 
master women appear to be getting—or rather to have 
got—but by a much more rapid transition. Protection 
of them threatens to take such formidable power that 
their lives will be a slavery, not to work, but to laws 
which forbid them to work. They will be able to starve, 
for no law can forbid that, but they will not be able to 
be weary with labour: they will be free to battle 
against poverty by the help of vice, but not to injure 
their healths by long and exhausting tasks, and their 
feminine dignity by coarse and mannish occupations. 
Some women would like a choice. 

Nothing could be better for women than that it 
should be made impossible for them to be overworked, 
whether by themselves or by anybody else, if overwork 
were the only evil in life. But there can be worse 
things to suffer than the cruellest tasking, and rest and 
holiday must be mere misery when they mean enforced 
loss of time which could be money and money means 
life or more than life. A mother will scarcely thank the 
beneficent policeman who interferes to prevent her 
selling hour upon hour of the time for repose which the 
law prescribes for her health to buy the extra foods and the 
medicines for her sick child. Or, if she is a widow, or the 
wife of a sot, and has the maintenance of the family de- 
pending on her hard, and perhaps unsuitable, toil, she 
will see no mercy in her being precluded, perhaps from 
carrying it on at all, perhaps from earning at it more 
than half what she could if she were a free woman: 
and, true as it is that, if sufficient income for the home 
is otherwise provided, the best work a mother can do is 
to mind the home, the if carries all the argument. 
“ Yes, children are better seen fo when the mother stays 
at home” many a mother replies “but if I didn’t go 
out to work mine wouldn’t have a shoe to their feet.’ 
ft is a hard law, however gently meant, which can 
stand in the way of a woman earning for her needs and 
the needs of those dependent on her. Nor should even 
earning beyond needs be made impossible. To do that 
is to put hope of bettering herself entirely out of a 
woman’s life. Why may not an energetic and intelligent 
young woman, old enough to be a free agent, work hard 
—overwork if she please, as everybody does who gets 
on in the world—to set aside aspm of money for a given 
purpose, for learning a better trade, for starting a shop, 
for educating talents of which she is conscious, or were it 
but for the humbler hope of buying a smart warm winter 
suit new for herself instead of the cast-off fripperies with 
which a sixth-hand dealer tempts her? There is a good 
deal that is uncomfortable in the world, and we are all 
conscious that judicious choice between greater and 
less discomforts, temporary or permanent, diminish- 
ing or increasing, is the secret of well-being, and that 
we can only estimate the balance of discomforts each for 
ourselves—when once we are old enough, that is, to 
understand what they imply. We make the choice for 
our babies and children because they cannot understand 
this—the relative importance of the shorter present and 
the longer future, especially, being learned late; we 
must also make the choice for idiots. But women who 
kave to ferd for themselves are not likely to be idiots, 
and each of them is likely to be able to ju better for 
herself than all the members of Parliament put together 
¢an judge for her which sort of discomfort will be most 
to her comfort. 

There was once—at least the story says so—a young 
woman, who went on work, work, work, at spinning 





threads out of nettles and sewing the stuff into gar. 
ments. The ee one was cruel to her tender hands, 
the nettles blistered them and the threads cut them: 
and instead of being limited to four and a-half hours’ 
labour at a stretch and not going on a minute after four 
on Saturdays and nine on the other work-days, she 
went on through days and through nights in a limitless 
manner that would have set Mr. Cross’s charitable hair 
onend. Her conduct seemed strange to the people of 
the country, and, being under a penance of dumbness, 
she could not explain it, but they had no Parliament to 
protect her, and the police did not intervene to stop her 
spinning and sewing. If she had been protected, if the 
police had intervened, she would not have been able to 
throw the garments at the nick of time over the eleven 
swans, thereby restoring them to human shape as her 
brothers and having herself accepted as the princess she 
was born. 

Much of the work done by women is done under very 
hard conditions—long hours, little pay, unhealthy sur- 
roundings. One might say that most of the work done 
by women is sodone. Bat their friends must be careful 
of the ways they take to benefit them in such matters. 
Otherwise they will not a little resemble the physicians 
of the Governor of Barataria, who, to preclude injury 
to his excellency’s digestion, sent away one after the 
other every dish of his dinner. Hungry women would 
rather have the hardest earnéd pittance than none. 
Restrictions which by making the employing them in- 
convenient to employers as compared with employing 
men will lessen their chances of eee and which 
will limit their powers of earning when they can get 
employment, if they succeed in removing some imme- 
diate taskmaster abuses are certainly calculated to 
depress the whole position of working women and 
make and keep them worse off than they were. 
Legislation in its protection of children has been 
very- far from keeping it in view to give a 
stimulus to the demand for them by employers, 
and it is all the better, we are all agreed, i 
one of the results of restrictions is that fewer 
of them can be put out to labour. But, in the 
present condition of our population, it is seriously in- 
jurious to adult women to close any door to the labour 
market which has been open to them. What tends to 
their true protection against overtasking is everything 
which tends to increase their opportunities for earning 
and therefore their power of self-protection. It is in 
their plenty and their cheapness that their weakness 
lies, and that weakness must increase if artificial re- 
strictions upon their labour are to go on being imposed 
to lessen the demand for it. Neither men nor women 
can protect themselves from over-hours and under-pay 
if the state of the case is that there are hundreds as fit 
for the work as they half starving for the want of it, 
and only anxious to accept the same or worse terms. 
But so soon as workers see themselves scarce enough to 
have a value they claim it and they get it. here 
is no reason to suppose that working women have less 
self-assertion than working men. ‘They have not com- 
bined in Unions, and, though a Women’s Union League 
started a year or so ago has, the writer believes, met with 
some little support among some of the more educated 
crafts, they do not seem likely to do so as yet; but no 
craft, whether of men or of women, could, with sanity, 
propose to better its condition by any sort of combina- 
tion so long as the surplus proportion of workers to the 
work remained anything like what it is among women 
in almost all their callings. The attitude of female 
domestic servants during the last decade certainly does 
not lead to the conclusion that women of the working 
classes will be “put upon” any more than the men 
where once they find themselves not too many for the 
demand. 

The protection of women against those male persons 
usually called their “ natural protectors” by rendering 
it impossible for the natural protectors to coerce them 
to overwork, through the simple means of making the 
overwork eneniiaersaa far, as human inspectors and 
policemen can—is likely to be least available in the 
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cases of just those natural protectors against whom 
it wath be required. The ae of taking 

i wn —and sometimes rather more— 
as mall ny every mere verbal or but triflingly 
physical coercion on any subject of which women of 
the working orders are habitually capable is a frequent 
source of amazement to us who have learned to see 
woman’s wont in the helpless sulks and fretful yieldings 
of ladies polished and finished ; and working women 
with humanly bad husbands will not readily be driven 
to any sort of work against their will. But the woman 
who has fallen under the power of one of the dangerous 
brutes who kick wives to death can be made to over- 
work in other tasks beyond those which are fenced about 
with legal restrictions, or, under concealment, in those 
very tasks; and surely her chance of living whole would 
be infinitely greater if she could earn enough to make 
her worth keeping in a working condition, than when 
he found that the law had brought down her gains 
below what the enjoyment of mauling her was worth. 
And it is the wives of the worst husbands who have 
most need of lawful freedom to earn all they can; they 
are the mothers of the starving children. As to the 
adult single working women it is absurd to talk of their 
needing protection against their fathers’ taskings. 
Parental control over sons and daughters is put by only 
too soon among the working classes, and so soon as she 
begins to earn enough for herself a girl is wholly free 
of her father. If she lives in his house she pays for 
her keep; if he makes his house uncomfortable she 
goes to pay for her keep in someone else’s. The idea of 
obedience is over and, with her liberty in her hand, she 
will not submit to even justifiable command, much less 
coercion. Single adult working women do not need pro- 
tection against their natural protectors, and such protec- 
tion for the married ones can only be that protection against 
brutal assaults which is otherwise so urgently needed. 
The power granted them of obtaining the Protection 
Order for life which should have the effect of a judicial 
separation, advocated lately by a well-known writer, 
would protect them far more efficiently from coercion 
to overwork or unfit work than any well-meant attempt 
to put the work out of their reach. 

The tendency of this protective legislation is plainly 
to bring about to the strict letter the division of labour 
expressed in Charles Kingsley’s burden, “Men must 
work and women must weep.” And how far is this 
protection to go? It is easy to call up Indicrous con- 
tingencies, restrictions on ball-going and so forth, but, 
without passing out of the range of reasonable con- 
tingencies, we can see into what much higher strata of 
society, what very different arts and callings, this 
restraint of adult women’s labour may be justly carried 
on the same arguments. The control which members 
of Parliament so frequently now find themselves called 
on to assume over the details of women’s lives, with all 
their individual as well as their class results, does seem 
to offer a strong argument for the admixture of some 
women among the voters who elect the members of 


Parliament. At present it is the blind leading the 
dumb. 


DINNER HOURS. 


The improved tone of morals set by the English 
Court under our present Sovereign has doubtless 
much to do with the similar improvements in society 
generally, as compared with the days of the Georges. 
But it is not only in the matter of the seventh Com- 
mandment that modern society exhibits amendment. 
Among the upper classes insobriety is no longer venial 
and what was once classed as a harmless and almost 
a natural relaxation is now voted a social scandal: 
the gentleman who should in these days fall under the 
dinner-table in good society would expect to be ostra- 
cised hereafter, and to find himself no longer the subject 
of hospitality at the hands of his friends. Society no 
longer tolerates drunkenness, but reprobates it. We 
are prone to assume that this improved tone is due to 
our own superior cultivation and education. The 


history, however, of the dinner hour during the last 
century and a-half, offers a strong presumption that 
our modern refinement in this respect is generally 
owing to the removal if a temptation which . 

existed, and not so much to any increase of power on 
our part to withstand temptation of it should beset us; 
and this removal of temptation may be traced to the 
fortuitous change of fashion rather than any sudden or 
gradual spontaneous repentance of insobriety on the 
part of the upper classes. 

It is noteworthy that this wave of insobriety which at 
one time swept over the educated classes of England 
was contemporaneous with the fixture of the dinner 
hour in the middle of the afternoon. When the chief 
meal was taken at midday or up to 2 p.m. the afternoon 
was still open for business or pleasure. Men had their 
avocations for the remaining hours of daylight, and the 
calls of these left them asarule but small temptation 
to linger unduly over the bottle after the removal of the 
cloth. The day’s duty was but half over, and they had 
every inducement to rise from the table in a state fit for 
resuming the rest of their daily avocations. But the 
fashion of the dinner hour was and has been ever to 
become later and later. It slipped on from 1 to 2, 
2 to 3, and 8 to 4. It was when this latter hour 
was reached that the real danger began. The after- 
noon was then hopelessly broken up. It was too late 
after any ordinary entertainment of this kind to return 
to either business or pleasure. The evening had to be 
killed until supper-time. Hence there crept in the 
temptation to long carouses, and, as a rule, a man supped 
where he had dined. The two or three bottle men of 
former days seem a problem to many of us, who would 
feel perhaps none the better for even half a bottle of 
port consumed during the period before rejoining the 
ladies in the drawing-room. But we must realize that 
not only were these old topers acclimatized to carry an 
amount of alcohol which would upset an unseasoned 
head, but also they imbibed it under what may be called 
advantageous circumstances. They had the best part of 
an afternoon and evening for the task. They could 
drink slowly, and yet have time to consume their 
allowance. The whole of the alcohol was not drenched 
upon the brain at one time ; one half of it had evaporated 
before the second half was swallowed. A glass every 
fifteen minutes is not violent drinking, and a consump- 
tion at this rate from 6 to 10 p.m. easily accounts for a 
couple of bottles. It was, however, these long evenings, 
hanging wearily on hand unless enlivened by social and 
sensual attractions combined, which laid the founda- 
tion of the insobriety of the day. There was a 
temptation to drink; the temptation was too strong 
for wany. Excess soon followed; and when 50 
many were exposed to the temptation, and yielded to 
it, the idea of scandal at the vice soon ceased to exist. 
A gentleman was thought none the worse for being 
intoxicated, always provided he carried his liquor with 
discretion as regards ladies ; and if, as regards his own 
sex, his cups seduced him into indiscretion of language, 
he was expected to apologise when sober, or to offer 
proper satisfaction. Little more than fifty years ago, 
if so much, a gentleman who was anything of a bun 
vivant would not think of dining out without his servant 
in attendance on him to take him home safely at the 
expiration of the entertainment. The menials would 
be seen sitting in a row in the hall, waiting till the 
time should come for them to take charge of their 
masters; a servant of tact and trustworthiness, who 
could keep sober himself, and who knew how to humour 
and manage a drunken master and to convey him 


safely, could command his own fancy price, just as much 


as a private attendant upon a lunatic in these days. 
Most hosts kept a trustworthy servant in attendance 
during the evening’s orgies, whose special business 1 
was to loosen promptly the starched neckcloth of any 
gentleman who should disappear under the table, to prop 
his head, to arrange him in a position least conducive 
to apoplexy, and to make him comfortable until his 
carriage should be ready to take him home. This was 
but proper and ordinary solicitude on the part of the host 
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for the comfort of his guests; to neglect it was con- 
sidered culpable remissness. This state of society was 
continued at the Universities to a later date than else- 
where ; those institutions were eminently conservative in 
such mannersand customs. Long after the general dinner 
hour passed on to 7 P.M. and later, when potations had 
begun to be insensibly curtailed by the shortening of the 
time allowed for drinking in ordinary society, the 
dinner at the Universities used to average 5 p.m. Hence 
came the custom, now at last obsolete, of adding a 
supper entertainment toa “wine” party, as a neces- 
sary concomitant. oopeee was needed after so early a 
dinner; where a gentleman dined there he was sup- 
posed to sup; and what was more natural than that the 
time between the two meals should be comfortably 
killed by carouse ; and, again, the natural sequel to the 
carouse was excess. After the supper came “ night- 
caps ”’ of hot toddy, and toasts and songs as an excuse for 
further potations. Then to bed with a light heart, a 
fall stomach, the crudus pavo sitting heavily on the soul 
for the morrow, impaired digestion, and often a consti- 
tution prematurely ruined as the result. Let any life 
assurance office bear witness to the average of the death- 
rate in these days as compared to that. 

The modern development of athletic pursuits, and the 
furore for them, are part of the natural result of a later 
dinner hour. The afternoon and early evening, which 
were formerly spent in carouse, are now devoted to healthy 
exercise, and constitutions are the stronger from the 
absence of temptation to undermine them. The restored 
vigour of manhood now finds its outlet in physical 
exercise, and emulation in that department vice sen- 
suality. The change for the better was not brought 
about by any sudden social reaction, and avoidance 
for that reason of the evils of insobriety, but solely by 
the course of fashion. The latter deity casually intro- 
duced drunkenness, and as casually removed it. The 
lapse of the dinner hour from midday to afternoon 
brought in the temptation to excess; as the fashion 
passed to later and later dinner hours, the temptation 
slid away as insensibly as it had come in. Men now 
dine in the middle of the day, and call it lunch; they 
sup at 7.30 or 8 p.m., and callit dinner. The quondam 
supper has dwindled to a cup of coffee and a tartine. 
The curtailed evening has diminished the time for 
potations ; the decanters go round twice or thrice after 
the ladies have retired, and then the gentlemen rejoin 
their partners in the drawing-room. Even where dinner 
happens to take place at 6 p.m. for some special reason, 
drunkenness is out of fashion; and because it has gone 
out of fashion with the early dinner hour, it is guarded 
against where formerly it was yielded to and en- 
couraged. 

We may draw this deduction, from the retrospect of 
the customs that have insensibly attended the changes 
of dinner hours; that even education is not necessarily a 
safeguard against vice if temptation exists. It is often 
said that, if only the lower classes of the present day 
can be educated to realise the evils of intoxication, 
they will see the errors of their ways, and will abandon 
them. We are inclined to think that even education 
by no means renders a man proof to the seductions 
of temptation, and that therefore the first step is to 
remove, if possible, temptation from the path. Though 
education has progressed with all branches of society, 
no one would pretend that the upper classes of the 
commencement of this century were in any way inferior 
in education to the artisan classes of the present day. Yet 
we see how, when temptation was fortuitously thrown in 
their way, they sank, for the time being, into a state of 
sensuality of which the average modern working man 
would be thoroughly ashamed. It was not failure of 
education that brought in the vice ; it was not a march of 
intellect which removed it. Fashion was in either case 
the primary motive power, bringing her concomitant 
results with her. Fashion postponed the dinner hour 
from midday to the afternoon, and by destroying the 
latter as a period of social relaxation or of business, it 
unconsciously introduced with it a new element of 
temptation, The fashion ran to extremes like all other 


fashions, and, as the dinner hour passed on, the tempta- 
tions to special insobriety declined and finally disap- 
eared, hat abstract morality failed to accomplish, 
ashion succeeded in doing. Who thus shall say that we 
are not slaves to her, for good as well as for evil ? 
The goddess brought in vice unconsciously in her train, 
and as unconsciously took it away again with her, in 
changing the hour of a simple institution. 


CREATING SINS. 


Who created sin, is one of the largest and least 
answerable of the theological questions which vex faith 
and refresh dogmatism —a theme for argument through 
time, and decision in eternity at the earliest. But, who 
created most of the sins, is a matter-of-fact question 
with a demonstrable answer. The good people did it, 
They did not imvent the worst and abhorred sins, not 
the difficult sins, not those which have in them their 
own punishments, not any sins, alluring or repellent, 
with evil in their nature: but those are the minority of 
sins, and they have some safeguards for us about them, 
Many of them we could not con.mit if we would, many 
of them we would not commit if we could, and all of 
them, even in their temptings, offer conscience the 
warning of a savour misliked by the moral sense. The 
good people invent the sins which need not have been 
wrong: that is, nine-tenths of the sins which make us 
all pass our lives as intermittent penitents or hardened 
culprits. Most of them the good people mean for merely 
minor guilt, only deadly by cumulation—though, to be 
sure, highly cumulative—but their great successes rival 
the seven deadly sins and could forfeit a saint his share 
of heaven. 7 

We might say that transgression which neither his 
Bible as he can understand it, nor his reason, nor his moral 
instinct, class as such, should seem no transgression to 
any sane man, and that each of us should be able to 
reject the burden of artificial sins and to feel his inno- 
cence in the face of laws without authority over him 
the same if he chances to break them as if he chances 
to keep them. But such an independence is rare; for, 
to arrive at it, most people must pass through a 
long period of mental hesitations and reasonings, of 
contests with their own prejudices and inquiries 
how they grew, of examination into rules of 
living which education and example have made all 
alike so traditionally matter of course that it is a 
thing of immense difficulty to get into an attitude of 
mind in which their different claims to respect can be 
appreciated. Not everyone has time, or patience, or 
courage, or humility, for the process—a process, too, so 
much more painful than the obedience it would discard 
that often those who see the need of it shirk it, pacifying 
their pangs of thought, as people shirk a visit to the 
dentist. Thus we accept the sins the good people have 
made for us, and commit them just as if they were real. 
And they are real in harmful results. To the wrong- 
doer the worst harm from wrong-doing is its malarious 
poisoning of the conscience, and this effect is produced 
just as much from an innocent act as from a guilty, if the 
innocent act is by way of being a guilty one. It is in 
the faith or the fear that the thing we wilfully or 
weakly do is a wickedness that the moral blight to us 
lies. If we genuinely believed that to sing a hymn 
was asin, and we sang a hymn, while we genuinely 
believed that to filch our neighbour’s purse in a 
railway-carriage was no worse than a discourtesy which 
good feeling ought to prevent among fellow-travellers, 
and we filched a purse, evidently the hymn, however 
conducive in itself to edification, would be a demoralising 
indulgence, and the theft of the purse would be a com- 
paratively infinitesimal error scarcely worth the re- 
penting. And it is because this is so that the creation 
of sins is such a mischievous exercise of meritoriousness. 
To provide a crime is to provide its criminals, and 
though the crime be innocent the criminals are not. 

It is quite conceivable, for instance, that there may 
be a little truth in some of the stories in pious books 
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nt the despondent profligates and fallen women who, 
on thede “ge death-beds, avowed that their whole 
moral ruin came from having joined in the dancing at a 
friend’s tea- party, or having gone to see Hamlet acted, 
or having played eer or some such 
damning dissipation. A weak and ignorant young soul 
fallen into what it believed abiding taint, and stripped of 
thecomfortable sense of self-respect, might, no doubt, rush 
or glide, according to its nature, from the first appalling 
sin against conscience, represented by what ordinarily 
rational beings cannot even conceive of as blameable 
amusements, into absolute vice, and, thanks to early 
training, never to the end know the difference, though 
knowing well that the vices would not have been temp- 
tations in the innocent time when the round game or Sir 
Roger de Coverley proved so fatally irresistible. Even the 
instructive anecdote of the “ Sabbath ”’-revering high- 
wayman that used to be in nice little story-books for the 
young se non 2 vero, may be ben trovato, and instructive to a 
different end from what the story-teller intended. That 
contrite and converted person, it was stated, when on the 
scaffold, pointed to a woman in the front of the crowd who 
was weeping violently, and entreated that she might be 
brought to him for one moment’s farewell, for she was 
his mother. She was brought, and, bending over her as 
if for a kiss, he bit off her ear. The bystanders were 
about to remonstrate with him, but he made haste to 
remove their disapproval by exclaiming to the public in 
a loud voice that he had acted thus from religious 
motives, for his mother had been the cause of his career 
of robbery and murder: she took him out for walks on 
Sunday when he was little. Walks on Sunday, though 
the apostles and a greater than they did not think them 
wrong, may have all the hardening influence of per- 
sistent vice: they are vice to those who believe them so. 
And such stories as all these, feigned or true, strongly 
exemplify the danger to the weak of multiplying 
offences. 

What the creators of sins do is just the converse of 
the old not allowing the devil to have all the best tunes. 
The zealous hymnologist set the profane tunes to holy 
words and turned them righteous whether they would 
or no; but these good people make the devil a present 
of a whole host of harmless actions and convert them 
perforce into mischief. They offer us temptation what- 
ever way we turn, for they dot about their regulation 
sins everywhere, they make recreations depravity and 
reason rebellion. They transform our tastes and meek 
pursuits into weapons against our consciences; they 
make a Mephistopheles of Mr. Mudie and a snare of 
Satan of the Royal Academy. 


Now, the good people are of course quite within their 
rights in making as many sins as they like for them- 
selves and enjoying, like the performers of the egg-dance 
or the sword-dance, the nicety of their escaping move- 
ments among the risks they have set for themselves ; but 
they ought to let the rest of us alone. They cannot do 
that, however, because it is not in their nature any more 
than in their principles. They are people who believe 
their opinions proved true by the fact of their existing, 
and if true then necessary for every human being in a 
world of perdition ; they do not allow of logic in opposi- 
tion because, on inspirational grounds as connected with 
their own opinions, they consider it irreligious, and 
because, from personal habit, they do not understand it. 
They are too sure that there will be heavy retribution 
for not thinking as they do to see any fitness in using 
their thoughts for their own guidance and not their 
neighbour’s as well. Our freedom can only come from 
assertion of it in action—and without defence or apology 
for what we do, for qui s’excuse s’accuse and to plead in 
defence is to acknowledge the authority of the Court. 
But it is this assertion which is so difficult, for we may 
have to shock and even to pain and to offend persons 
whose affection and esteem we prize, in order to do or 
refuse to do something about which in itself we are 
comparatively indifferent. Yet perhaps, for truth’s sake 
and freedom’s, we ought to insist with ourselves on not 


_ abstaining from sins which have been causelessly 
created. 


MEDILZVAL CHURCH HISTORY. 


Lectures on Medieval Church History. By Richard Cheneyiz 
Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, London: Macmillan ang 
Co. 1877. 

Church history is no easy subject to deal with, for its 
limits are so indeterminate, and its extent is so vast, that 
it is hard to find for it any centre of unity. Hence many - 
writers on the history of the medieval Church have found 
the necessary centre in the Papacy, and have regarded 
nothing as of importance except the political develop- 
ment of the Papal monarchy. Milman’s ‘ History of 
Latin Christianity’ is a signal instance of the way in 
which an author with a turn for pictorial writing is 
drawn away to disregard everything save the com. 
manding aspect of the Papacy. On the other hand, 
ecclesiastical history has a great tendency to degenerate 
into a series of pious biographies, bound together by 
moral reflections ; and into this fault Neander tends to 
fall. If it is hard to avoid these extremes in lengthy 
and detailed histories, much more is it hard to steer 
between them in a compendium. It is no slight praise 
to Archbishop Trench’s ‘ Lectures’ to say that they take 
a wider and more worthy view of the scope and meaning 
of their subject than has yet been done in English. 
They assign due proportions to the political history of 
the Papacy, the development of system and of thought 
within the Church, the growth of antagonism to it, and 
the origin of the causes which led to the schism of 
the Reformation era. 

The literary form of lectures has many advantages 
when applied to so large a subject as Church history ; it 
necessitates a clear and decided method, and separates 
off the various divisions of the subject. When political, 
intellectual, and moral causes are all at work, it is a 
considerable gain to have them all massed under 
separate heads, to the disregard of strict chronological 
order. At the same time, there is a certain poms 
in the fact that lectures have to be of the same length, 
and we find it difficult to believe that the Waldenses 
and the Revival of Learning were of equal importance, 
though they receive an equal number of pages from 
Archbishop Trench. Still, we must take a balance of 
advantages, and the gain in clearness and distinctness of 
outline makes us thankfully accept slight distortions of 
proportion. 

It is needless to say that Archbishop Trench writes 
as an Anglican of the Anglicans, but he writes also with 
rare moderation and impartiality. His belief that the 
Church of Rome must have been wrong, otherwise the 
Anglican Church would never have separated from it, 
makes him alive to the bad points of the ecclesiastical 
system of the Middle Ages. His belief in the divine 
guidance of the Church at all periods of its history makes 
him careful to point out the good as well as the bad in the 
pre-Reformation Church. We may not entirely agree with 
his narrow premisses, but we accept his broad conclusions. 
He writes always with scholarly dignity and carefulness. 
His introductory lecture, ‘On the Study of Church 
History,” marks out admirably the extent of his subject. 
He makes a happy division of ecclesiastical historians 
into those who look upon the Kingdom of Heaven only 
as leaven working in the hearts of men, and those who 
look upon it as the mustard seed growing visibly into a 
tree ; he points out the defects of both, and urges the 
necessity for a combination of the two views. We should 
say that he had more sympathy with the leaven class. 
His interest lies rather in the history of thought than 
in the history of politics ; he cares more for the school- 
men than he does for the Popes. He seems to 
labouring under a reaction against the exclusive atteu- 
tion paid to the Papacy, for the history of the Papacy is 
certainly the most defective part of his book. 

It would be impossible to follow Archbishop Trench 
through the entire field which he has covered, for he 
has written as briefly as is possible, consistently with 
any clear view of the points which he is treating; but 
on sume questions he scarcely seems to be on a level 
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with recent research. While he treats Islam as a re- 
ligion with respect and a certain admiration, he still has 
over-estimated its early strength. The Arab conquests 
were simply one wave of what the Germans call the 
Vilkerwanderungen, to which the fact that they were 
animated by a religious spirit gave an exceptional 
permanence. Islam was formidable because it formed a 
bond of union for scattered tribes eminently fitted for 
great martial exploits. The conquests of the Saracens 
were not so wonderfal as were the conquests of Attila, 
but they were animated by a religious feeling which pre- 
vented the conquerors from amalgamating with the 
conquered. We observe, too, that Archbishop Trench 
still thinks that the battle of Tours was the great event 
which stemmed the wave of Saracen conquest; but surely 
Mr. Finlay has proved beyond dispute that it was against 
the walls of Constantinople, defended by Leo IIIL., that 
the Saracen power dashed itself to pieces. Leo repelled 
a mighty expedition of the main host of Islam ; Charles 
Martel drove back a band of plunderers from Spain. In 
other points also we observe that Archbishop Trench has 
not studied the masterly work of Finlay, otherwise he 
would have shown more sympathy with the political 
exigencies which led to the iconoclastic controversy. On 
this point he does not advance beyond Milman’s view— 
that Iconoclasm was an unwarrantable interference of the 
Emperor in points of ritual. He does not take into account 
that the sentimental Christianity of the Eastern Church 
had become a source of the decay of national spirit, and 
that if the Eastern Empire was still to be true to its 
duty of acting as a bulwark to Europe against barbarian 
invasions, @ more manly view of religion must be inspired 
into the breasts of its soldiers. To the entire question of 
iconoclasm Dr. Trench attaches a doctrinal rather than 
a political significance; his acquaintance with the 
writings of monkish apologists seems to have led him 
from the point. 

Again, Dr. Trench has not understood the struggle 
between Gregory VII. and Henry IV. He repeats, by 
the way, the old legend that Hildebrand was the son of 
a carpenter at Saona. There is no reason for doubting 
that he was born at Soana, as we prefer to call it, but 
there is too suspiciousa parallel to another “ carpenter’s 
son ”’ for us to believe that Hildebrand’s father, who cer- 
tainly had rich relations in Rome, occupied so humble a 
position. In the conflict of Hildebrand against Henry IV., 
Dr. Trench does not sufficiently show that Hildebrand 
merely put himself at the head of the enemies whom 
Henry’s rule had raised against him in Germany. By 
using political complications for his own purposes in a 
way that no one but himself understood, Gregory VII. 
displayed his genius and gave definite embodiment to 
vague floating ideals. About the effect of the Con- 
cordat of Worms Dr. Trench seems to be strangely 
mistaken; he asserts that a capitular election to a 
bishopric in the presence of the Emperor (he ought to 
have added, or of an officer appointed by the Emperor) 
virtually gave over the election to the Pope “who,” he 
adds, “gradually managed to exclude the Emperor 
from all share in episcopal appointments.” The word 
‘* pradually” must surely refer to a remote period of time, 
when it was not the power of the Pope but the weak- 
ness of the Emperor which caused the result which Dr. 
Trench deprecates. We notice another curious inaccuracy 
which seems to have a great fascination for many 
writers. Dr. Trench speaks of ‘‘ Alexander Borgia.” 
Now certainly there was a Borgia pope, whose papal 
name was Alexander VI., but his family name was 
Rodrigo Borgia, and the custom of mixing the two sets 
of names does not yet prevail. 

The weak point of Dr. Trench’s lectures is knowledge 
of political history ; its strong point is its keen sympathy 
with Christian modes of thought in the Middle Ages. 
He is most at home in dealing with the Eucharistic Con- 
troversies, the Schoolmen and the Sects of the Middle 
Ages. Of the heretical sects he speaks in terms of 
merited reprobation. We wish that popular writers 
would lay to heart his remark, “ There are not wanting 
some who are prepared to accept as trae brethren in the 
faith any who can be shown to have been in vigorous 





opposition to Rome, as though distance from Rome was 
itself a pledge of nearness to the truth.” Dr. Trench also 
does good service by. bringing into prominence the 
elasticity of the ecclesiastical system in the Middle . 
The different monastic orders differed from one another 
more than do most sects of Protestants at the present 
day. The unity of the medieval Church was formal, and 
not real; it was the unity of outward system, not of 
inward agreement. Dr. Trench truly says :—“ A new 
Order, allowed and favoured, was often 9 safety-valve 
to carry off a perilous enthusiasm. That which, left to 
run its own course, and embodying itself in the form of 
a sect, might have gone far to wreck the Church, did, 
in the form of an Order, ratlier tage hee and sustain 
it.” His comparison of the early ciscans to the 
early Methodists is both apposit and true. 

We have indicated that Archbishop Trench’s ‘ Lectures’ 
are admirable in their general survey of the field, but are 
not profound in matters of detail. They are the work of 
a theologian rather than a historian. Still we know of 
no summary that is nearly so good. -The book deserves 
large use as a handbook, and it has—what handbooks 
rarely have—an air of the personality of the writer. 


MODERN TRADE. 


The Resources of Modern Countries. Essays towards an 

' Estimate of the Economie Position of Nations and of British 
Trade Prospects. By Alexander Johnstone Wilson. In Two 
Volumes. London: Longmans. 

Mr. Wilson’s book has no serious fault but one. It 
is the work of a financial pessimist, of an economist 
whose spirit seems chronically depressed by the clouded 
prospects of trade, and whose investigations appear 
to have been carried on in an atmosphere of se dbouiel 
co. He surveys mercantile mankind from China to 

eru, and he comes to the conclusion that the whole 
world is out of joint, and that the nations of the earth 
are swiftly going to the dogs. Thus we may as well 
warn the reader that these volumes will not produce a 
cheering effect on his mind, that the undertone of their 
teaching is a but half-suppressed jeremiad over the 
vanity of misspen! endeavour, the weariness of wasted 
energy, the ultimate barrenness of human enterprise, 
the intolerable “ burden of the flesh ” that makes many 
doubt whether life is worth living. Yet there can be 
no doubt that Mr. Wilson is a carefal and cautious 
writer, possessing a firm and masterful grasp of his 
subject, gifted not only with a marvellous talent for 
thorough economic research, but also with a shrewd 
capacity for clearly drawing correct inferences from the 
most complex statistical premisses. He writes in a 
bright, crisp, vivid fashion, and hence his essays are 
never dull. If political economists, as a rule, had the 
same knack of clear expression and popular presentment 
of dry facts, economic treatises would rarely be voted 
revolting reading even by subscribers to circulating 
libraries. Whether Mr. Wilson's views are accepted or 
not, his work, rich with the ered results of patient 
investigation, full to overflowing with striking statistical 
** points ”’ and valuable but not easily-accessible informa-. 
tion upon cosmopolitan finance, must be accepted as the 
most complete and comp popular epitome in our 
language of all that is most trustworthy concerning the 
economic resources of the great nations of the earth. Had 
such a book as this been in existence some years ago, 
when the gullible investing class went madly into transac- 
tions in foreign loans without knowing anything more 
about the concerns into which they put their money 
than that they promised to yield from 8 to 15 per cent. 
of interest, a vast deal of misery would have been 
avoided, and hundreds of happy homes probably guarded 
from ruin. Ignorance—sheer ignorance—of the facts 
as to the finances of foreign countries made and ever 
will make the “small investor” the prey of that 
Oriental horde of jobbers who grow fat in the City b 
juggling him out of his savings. Hitherto people wit 
a little money to invest not only have not known any- 
thing about the economic condition of the countries 
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are invited to place it, but it is scarcel 
ae or them to get that knowledge. To ap 
people Mr. Wilson’s book will simply prove invaluable, 
for it will at least prevent them from engaging in 
foreign financial transactions with their minds in a state 
of hopeless blankness as to the resources of the govern- 
ments and nations whose securities they purchase. 
they are usually an over-sanguine class of persons, Mr. 
Wilson’s pessimist tendencies will therefore have upon 
them a rather beneficial effect than otherwise. In this 
view the author, by reprinting in these volumes the 
matter he originally published in one of the monthly 
magazines, has really done the public a great and 
valuable service. . ; 
Mr, Wilson devotes his first volume to the discussion 

of the economic condition of India, the United States, 
Russia, Turkey, Austro-Hungary, Germany, France, 
and Belgium. In his second volume he deals with the 
Colonial Empire of Britain, with Italy, with Spain, 
Portugal, and the Netherlands, with Mexico and Brazil, 
and the South American Republics. Obviously, it would 
be useless to attempt to follow him over such a vast 
expanse of subject-matter, and little more can be done 
than give the reader the merest hint of the contents of 
the well-packed storehouse of financial information 
which Mr. Wilson places at our disposal. He starts by 
discussing very thoughtfally our ‘Trade Prospects— 
Past and Present ;” and we may say he brings out into 
bold relief what is frequently ignored—the influence 
which epochs of slow vegetative commercial life have 
in fostering the germ of that trade activity which in 
due course sprouts forth into madly bustling repro- 
ductive prosperity. The conquests of England that 

receded the Great Peace of 1815 placed her at the 

ead of the world, and left her without competitors in 
the commercial field. The genius of her inventors 
placed in the hands of her people the costly appliances 
that vastly increased their productive power. But what 
would have been the result if, when the opportunity and 
the appliances necessary for establishing commercial 
supremacy were within reach, the means were wanes 
for their utilisation? Those means were slowly store 
up in the preceding eras of slow progress by “the 

atient industry and the saving habits of the people.” 
Then, again, bad fiscal laws fettered our expanding 
industries, and when they were repealed in 1849, 
and railway enterprise began to galvanise the world 
into new life, British commerce, still without any effective 
rival in the field, began to develop. by leaps and 
bounds. Mr. Wilson demonstrates this in many ways 
—as, for example, by the extraordinary increase in 
ar and exports, in revenue, in the population of 
industrial centres, the tendency to emigration, and leads 
up to the conclusion that thus “ slow creeping gave way 
to haste; patient building up of fortunes to huge 
enterprises in which millions were staked, and lost or 
won in asingle throw.” Of course in such circumstances 
activity became hypertrophied, as it were, into inflation 
and over-production, and then a period of dull trade and 
hard times set in till matters righted themselves. Such 
periods of reaction are familiar to us, and the question 
is, Can we consider the present stagnation of business as 
one of like nature? Mr. Wilson’s answer would be 
partly “yes” and partly ‘‘no.” It is the same sort of 
nataral reaction that we have previously experienced 
and survived, but it is wider in its scope, and it will be 
more difficult to overcome than any yet known to us. 
We can hardly hope to get out of this depression soon,be- 
cause the whole world—all our customers—are suffering 
also. Then in the process of years foreign nations have 
been stepping into the markets as our rivals, though not 
our superiors, so that we have no longer the control we 
once had over these markets. In this connexion we 
may cite the following thoughtful and impressive passage 
from Mr. Wilson’s first chapter :— 

The source of existing bad business a ie i 
fact that we have eaienall aes foreign sc ag yes — 
tion on a widely extended system of credit. By that I do not mean 
ordinary credit as between buyer and seller, but as between this 
nation in its collective capacity and foreign nations. With the 
exception of perhaps France, Belgium, and Holland, and, to a less 


extent, Germany, no foreign country has bad in itself resources 
sufficient to buy and pay for the commodities we have sold to them 
so freely. In order to do the prodigious business which we haye 
done for the past thirty years, we therefore to lend these nationg 
the means to pay for our manufactures ; and we have gone on, as g 
country, lending to other countries and for the benefit of 

classes of our traders and manufacturers with such an ever-increasing 
profusion as we grew wealthier, that we have ended by 

nearly all the world pretty well over head and ears in our d 


Thus, according to Mr. Wilson, the real cause of our 
bad trade is the impoverishment of our foreign customerg 
—the potential if not the actual bankruptcy of foreign 
nations. 

Naturally, it will be asked how will those nations that 
are potentially but not actually bankrupt stand the 
strain on their own resources when our credits to them 
cease, as they have begun to cease? They must be 
either poorer or richer by doing business with us, If 
poorer, then we must lose their custom. If richer, then 
they may try to compete with ourselves when freed 
from credit-obligations to us—in their own and our 
markets. To answer these questions as Mr. Wilson 
answers them, we should need to reprint his book, He 
says, towards the end of the second volume :— 


Everywhere there is stagnation and negation of hope. Only the 
Empire of Russia, India, and some of our Australian possessions 
can be said to keep up the export level of the few inflation years, 
and in some instances excel them. Yet India has been again 
groaning under the burden of grievous famine, and China ig 
devastated in parts by both famine and pestilence, so that her 
trade prospects grow darker and darker; while Russia is in the 
position of a man in a desperate financial situation, who parts 
with all he has at any sacrifice in order to try and save himself 
from bankruptcy. 


Of India Mr. Wilson gives a painfully gloomy picture 
—one amply justifying the opinions of that large class 
of experienced investors who, because they lay it down 
as an axiom that no wise man will regard Indian Stocks 
as safe permanent investments, have been held to be 
rather witless. India has been, under British rule, a sort 
of political forcing-house, where “resources ’”’ have been 
“ developed ”’ recklessly and artificially. Like Sheridan, 
she has tried to cut a grand figure in the world by 
‘living on her debts.” Any increase in her revenue 
has been due to improved means of collection, and to the 
inclusion of fresh areas of taxation. When her imports 
rise, it is not because the people are better able to buy, 
but because they are starving, and famine peeves. 
foreign food, or because the State devises costly public 
works which even a rich country could not afford, and 
import materials of construction which are paid for 
out of borrowed money. In 1858 the Indian Debt 
was 59,500,000/.; now it is 234,000,0001, and 
though the taxation of the country, which is almost 
wholly contributed by the poor, is 3s. 6d. a head, yet that 
represents an impost of 114 per cent. on their gross 
income per head—that is to say, 4 per cent. more than 
the average Englishman pays by way of taxes. The 
export trade is inflated because the rate of exchange is 
dead against India; but even in the two staple articles, 
opium and jute, it is almost threatened with extinction. 
The prospect of doing a brisk trade with India is bad, 
because she is steeped in pauperism, over-populated, 
over-taxed, plunged into a huge debt which can hardly 
ever be paid off, burdened with State-built public works, 
the earnings of which in those rare cases where they 
return a profit enrich the foreigner not the native, whose 
purchasing power, indeed, they lessen, because the most 
that she buys from us she purchases with borrowed 
money. As tothe United States Mr. Wilson does not 
think that the American manufacturer can for a long 
time endanger us by competition. The sudden develop- 
ment of his business in the States, has been gained 
under shelter of a high protective tariff. He is either 
making an artificial profit of from 40 to 100 per cent. 
over and above his natural profit, or the cost of produc- 
tion to him must be 30 to 50 per cent. greater than it is 
tous. We agree with Mr. Wilson that the latter is the 
case, for the manufacturing class in the States would be 
more bloated plutocrats than they are were their natural 
profits augmented by 40 or 100 per cent. Bat if the 
cost of production be so high in America, dread of her 
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as a rival must be purely imaginary. There is no more 
effective passage in Mr. Wilson’s work than that in 
which he explains how Protection has checked the ex- 
pansion of the Republic, stimulated its industry into a 
hectic feverishness, and by keeping out foreign goods 
diminished what is of vital importance to a new country 
—the purchasing power of those who would buy 
her raw produce. We do not know whether Mr. 
Wilson would go quite so far as us when we say 
that the trade of America is erected on a rotten 
basis. In a Republic where men are supposed 
to have equal rights, the law protects the rich from the 
effects of competition whilst it subjects the poor to 
them. The capitalist in the States is free to import 
what he wants to buy—namely, laboar. But that 
which labour wants to purchase must not be freely 
imported—must be bought at fancy prices from the 
capitalists—who thus, by buying cheap and selling dear, 
grow richer and richer, just as their workmen, who sell 
in the cheapest and buy in the dearest market, become 
poorer and poorer every day. This attempt to run the 
country on antagonistic principles, giving capital the 
benefit of free trade in labour, and depriving labour 
of the benefit of free trade in goods, must produce a crisis 
some day of which, indeed, Mr. Wilson, though he does 
not put the case as we have done, has some inkling, for 
with admirable sagacity he traces the recent labour war 
to the influence the tariff has had on the popular dis- 
tress that followed the crisis of 1873. ‘* What a 
ghastly commentary,” says Mr. Wilson, ‘on the pro- 
gress of the Union under protection tariffs this rebel- 
lion was! Hundreds of men slain in the streets, the 
representatives of tens of thousands almost dying with 
starvation, with a fertile continent open before them.” 
As long as the policy of exclusion continues, Anglo- 
American trade must shut us out from all hope of 
dealing profitably with the Union, as it must shut the 
Union out from all effective competition with us in the 
markets we now supply. 

Regarding Russia, although we do a great deal of 
valuable business with her, Mr. Wilson holds that 
nothing, since she has gone to war, can save her from 
virtual bankruptcy. Thus, our trade with Russia must 
fall away year by year; and though we might, by 
attaching to us the loyalty of the Ottoman Christians, 
have found a compensation for the loss by traffic with 
them after their liberation from Turkish misrale, the 
stupid philo-Turkish policy of the British Government 
has destroyed the last hope of any such result. Simi- 
larly, Austro-Hungary, Mr. Wilson thinks, will not in 
future buy more British goods because she cannot pay 
for more; whilst, unless her continental tariff hampers 
the expansion of her trade, she may prove a more dan- 
gerous rival to us than heretofore in the East or south 
of Hurope. With Germany, Mr. Wilson thinks, we 
shall do a good trade when the effects of the wild 
career she ran in 1871-73 are over; whilst as regards 
rivalry, we are out of the running with her with re- 
spect to countries contiguous to her, and. with reference 
to distant commerce she is not in the running with us 
so long as the carrying trade of the world is carried on 
under the Union Jack. With regard to France, Mr. 
Wilson thinks, even under Free Trade she cannot com- 
pete with England as a manufacturing country. She 
has not rich stores of iron and coal. Her sons stay at 
home, whilst the English swarm over the world with 
their trade. The mission of France is to supply the 
world with luxuries, and with the sumptuous products 
of her matchless soil. The more articles of solid utility 
she buys from other nations, the better customers will 
they become to her. 

Turning to our colonies, Mr. Wilson finds one rotten 
Spot in their financing. They all have a craze for 
treating money got from the sale of public land as 
ordinary current revenue—selling off their estate acre 
by acre, and, instead of regarding the proceeds as capital, 
Spending it as income which is never to come to an 
end. Canada, in addition to this, has been importing 
beyond her means, or exporting capacity ; that is to say, 
she has been doing a foreign trade on money borrowed 





from Hngland. She has to contend with debt, isolation, 
disjointedness, bad climate, feeble efforts at Protection, 
so that Mr. Wilson says “we can never count on her 
ability to go on working on extended credits till the 
country develops up to a capacity great enough to cope 
with its swollen liabilities.” To prove that it is im- 
possible to retrieve our bungling with regard to Canada, 
we have spent 100,000,000/. of good English money—is 
the consolatory conclusion arrived at by Mr. Wilson. 
Of Australia and New Zealand, barring bad public 
financing and scandalous land-jobbing, Mr. Wilson 
speaks hopefully. In some cases our trade with them 
will expand and in others it will shrink, and over all it 
will for some years, he thinks, show a small augmenta- 
tion. As these colonies develop, they will do a wider 
foreign business, by which England will profit—not by 
selling her goods in Australian markets, for freights tell 
against us—but because our surplus capital will find 
remunerative employment in the sustenance of new 
antipodean industries. In conclusion, Mr. Wilson 
thinks that, when peace returns to Eastern Europe, 
financial troubles will break out amongst the nations 
steeped in debt. Now everybody hangs back, but then 
everyone will want to push trade, and will look in vain 
for the wherewithal to do so. Hence he says :—“ I look 
for a further depression in the trade of this country ; 
and when I consider how unprepared we are, by our 
habits and social condition, for a prolonged time of 
retrogression, I confess the prospect is to me an 
alarming one.” 


PRIMITIVE PROPERTY. 

Primitive Property. By Emile de Laveleye. Translated by G- 
R. L. Marriott. With an Introduction by T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1878. 

M. de Laveleye has essayed to write the history of 
property in land, because he thinks that justice and the 
interests of democracy require something like an equal 
distribution of property in general, and the success he 
has had has not been such as to encourage attempts to 
write history witha purpose. So far as we can see, M. de 
Laveleye’s “ purpose ”’ has not been much advanced, and 
the subject of the evolution of property has been rather 
confused than elucidated by his labours. As to the 
former, it is trne that he has found in primitive ar- 
rangements the exemplar of “ democratic ” equality, and 
what he takes for an admission of the natural and in- 
alienable right of all to have a share in the soil; and 
he often speaks as if the inequalities of modern societies 
ought to be got rid of by parcelling out the land among 
village communities; but he is fain to own that this 
would never do, and that he has derived from his studies 
of primitive life no plans for the guidance of the modern 
world. The utmost he has done is to show that we 
live in a world of change—that property, like every- 
thing else, has had a history, and that, therefore, the 


existing distribution of land, and’ existing social ar- 
rangements generally, cannot be considered perfect or 


final; and then to declare that there is some order 
which suits every phase of human affairs, and that “God 
knows it, and desires its adoption.” So far, however, 
he might perhaps have ventured without any laborious 
process of investigation. The proof that the earlier 
men—swayed by a sense of justice which their succes- 
sors have lost—acknowledged the natural right of all to 
a share in the soil, might have been worth some trouble, 
could it have been made‘out; but it was only between 
those who were of the same kith and kin that any 
practice capable of such a misinterpretation ever 
existed, and nothing is more certain than that in 
men, as men, the earlier ages recognised no right what- 
ever—not even the right to live. It should be added 
that what, under the description of democratic equality, 
has been a pleasing subject of contemplation to M. de 
Laveleye, was, in the best known example of it, that of 
the Russian village communities, until lately only the 
equality of serfs, who had to labour gratuitously for a 
master on half the days of the week ; and that in many 
other instances cited by him it was associated with inci- 
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dents such as make us wonder to find him thinking of it 
with something more than satisfaction. Little, however, 
as his researches have served his social views, it 18 1m- 
possible to doubt that they have been affected by those 
views—affected, that is, in the way of being limited by 
them. There was but one stage in the history of pro- 
perty which much interested him, and that, as he thinks 
and as for some time has been generally recognised, the 
earliest—in which the ownership of land was vested in, 
or its cultivation was carried on by, not individuals but 
a whole community. M.de Laveleye has added to the 
evidence for the proposition—though it had been raised 
by others before him to a great degree of probability — 
that ownership in common preceded the individual 
ownership of land; but what followed upon common or 
tribal ownership had but little bearing upon his social 
ideal; and, at any rate, he has not had the knowledge 
of ancient codes and ancient customs which would have 
given him a chance of dealing with its more interesting 


and difficult phases successfully. This would in itself 


be no matter of reproach ; to have helped to establish 
what was the initial stage in the ownership of land 
would be credit enough for any writer. But the 
fact that comtaunities were the first owners was all that 
specially interested him; as far as his social views 
were concerned, it mattered nothing what the communities 
were—unless, indeed, he had been able to show that the 
first communities were aggregates of casual persons who, 
immediately on coming together, acknowledged each 
other to be possessed, as human beings, of natural and 
inalienable rights. Obviously, however, the word ‘‘ com- 
munity ” sends us at once to the history of society, and 
M. de Laveleye has not made a special study of the 
history of society. Ofthe ruder existing communities 
he seems to have little or no knowledge, and his views 
as to the constituents of early communities (where he 
has not been following M. Fustel de Coulanges) have 
been taken from observation of existing societies in 
Russia or Bulgaria. Now to believe that a system of 
common ownership involving methods of cultivation so 
inconvenient and so unproductive that it is impossible 
to think civilised men could have devised them, must 
belong to the earliest ages of property in land, is perfectly 
reasonable. To assume, however, that the societies in 
which this ownership now exists are constituted as were 
the societies by which the system of cultivation was intro- 
duced is altogether unwarrantable. This, however, 
M. de Laveleye has done. He has made inferences from 
Russian village communities and Bulgarian joint-house- 
holds as to the social aggregates of early peoples, and, 
though Sir Henry Maine has lately been doing much 
the same thing, we take leave to say that nothing 
could be more irrational. The result is a set of 
views which are just plausible enough to be misleading 
when put forward with a show of authority, the pro- 
mulgation of which must add to the difficulties of a 
subject which in itself is obscure enough. We can 
notice only one point. 


To mention all the groups which have existed among 
different peoples with whom the clan and the joint- 
household have been identified by M. de Laveleye is 
more than we can attempt, and besides the result of 
doing it would be mere bewilderment. What he is 
quite clear about, however, is that the village community 
was the clan (whatever that may mean—can it per- 
chance be the tribe?), and was the first owner of land ; 
and that the joint-household, such as it is now found 
among the South Slavonians, was the Roman gens, the 
Greek genos, the Celtic sept, and the body in which 
landed property became established when it slipped from 
the grasp of the village community orclan. Of the clan, 
in M. de Laveleye’s sense of the word, we shall say 
nothing, because, except that it consisted of persons 
living in the same village, and believing themselves to 
be somehow connected with each other by blood, we 
have no idea what it was, and know of no ancient terms 
with which to identify it. But the joint-household, he 
tells us, is the gens, and we know what the joint- 
household is, and know a little as to what the 
gens was. The joint-household among the South 





Slavonians, M. de Laveleye tells us, “consists of 
from ten to twenty persons. Some are found number. 
ing as many as fifty or sixty; but these are exceptional, 
In Herzegovina there are generally from twenty to five. 
and-twenty persons. The larger the family, the more 
fully is the blessing of heaven supposed to rest upon it, 
Nevertheless, the communities are never sufficiently 
numerous to constitute a village. There are 

where all the inhabitants bear the same name, but yet 
they form several zadrugas (joint-households).” The 


joint-household, in fact, consists of a few families 


descended from a common forefather, who, not unfre- 
quently, is alive and living in it. But, were it on a far 
larger scale, it could not in mere size be thought compar. 
able to the Roman gens—portions of which, moreover, 
were found in different tribes, therefore necessarily in 
different villages, and possibly in many different villages, 
The joint-household, as it now exists, usually contains 
only a small proportion of the agnates recognised b 

Roman law as entitled to succeed to each other, who, 
by the way, would together often have formed a very 
large household indeed. But the gentiles, to whom at 
Rome the succession went failing agnates, plainly must 
have consisted of several, and may have consisted of 
many, groups of agnates. Again, the joint-household 
consists of the descendants (or some of them) of a 
known and by no means remote ancestor, while there 
can be no doubt that the gentiles, though believing 
themselves of common descent, were, generally speaking, 
unable to explain the blood-connexion by which they were 
united. The Roman gens, moreover, included all persons 
who were of the same family name. M. de Laveleye’s 
South Slavonian village, consisting of several house- 
holds, all the families of which bore the same name, 
would, in his view, have contained as many gentes as it 
did separate households, but on the Roman view all the 
households would have been of the same gens, and pro- 
bably would have formed only a small fragment of a 
gens. But, in truth, it is incredible that the gens 
should have been the important factor it once was in 
Roman life had it been of such slight proportions, and 
so ready to split asunder when these proportions were 
exceeded, as is implied in M. de Laveleye’s supposition. 
Objections as great, and perhaps even greater, lie 
against the identification of it with the village com- 
munity ; and for identifying it with either there is not, 
so far as we know, any better reason than that there 
have been villages and households both in ancient times 
and in modern. 


By far the most interesting portions, to our thinking, 
of M. de Laveleye’s book are those which describe the 
practical working of those village communities which he 
would fain propose for modern imitation, though he 
does not take courage to do so. One practical and 
sufficient reason why he does not do so is that the com- 
munity system, even if better worked than it has ever 
been, would be likely to involve the exit from our planet 
of multitudes of haman beings—possessed of course ofthe 
natural and inalienable right to live and prosper upon it. 
It is, as it usually is found, a very bad system economi- 
cally, and unless better results were got from it than have 
ever been had, the food-supply of the world would be 
apt to become scanty. M.de Laveleye is most candid 
in admitting its shortcomings, while pointing to one or 
two examples of exceptionally good results, and much 
disposed to think that its defects are not inherent in it, 
but the result of ignorance and unhappy traditions. To 
a great extent no doubt this is so, but it seems pretty 
clear that, under the most favourable circumstances, the 
system of joint cultivation would be wasteful, and would 
rarely give such results as may be looked for under the 
stimulus of individual interest. As a matter of fact, a8 
M. de Laveleye points out, there has been a “ concurrent 
progress of property and of agriculture ”—that is, they 
have developed together. Central Russia, with a light 
soil requiring skilful treatment, is, he says, the part of 
Europe where the produce of the land is the poorest ; 
and even in the region of the black soil in Russia, the 
produce is far from being what, with decent cultivation, 
it might be. In Bulgaria the results are much better; 
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but there,and among the South Slavonians generally, it is 
the joint-household, comparatively small, and its members 
closely bound together by common interests, and not the 
villagecommunity, whichsubsists. Bothamong the South 
Slavonians and among the Russians, the household-com- 
munity seems to be breaking down, and M. de Laveleye 
anticipates that in Russia the village-community will 
not long survive it. The latter, indeed, was in a fair way 
to break down in many parts of Russia some 300 years 

, and it was by a series of imperial ukases, which 
attached the peasants to the soil, made them the 
serfs of the nobles, and instituted an administrative 
system of which it was made the unit, that it was set 
upon its legs again. One evil that might be expected to 
accompany the community system, the too rapid in- 
crease of population, does not appear in Russia. The 
birth-rate, indeed, is exceptionally high, but so also is 
the death-rate—593 out of every 1,000 children dying 
under five years of age—uand the result is that the popu- 
lation increases very slowly. 
the children is due, itis aid, to sheer neglect, the mothers 
being too hard-worked to give proper attention to their 
young. The birth-rate, too, is said to be depressed 
by a system of marrying boys at a very early age to 
women old enough to be of use as servants—a practice 
which, besides keeping down the number of births, ap- 
pears to lead todomestic practices of a regrettable sort. In 
Java, with the village community, and probably in some 
measure as @ consequence of it, the growth of popula- 
tion during the present century has been extraordinary. 
It is in Switzerland, perhaps, that the communal system 
has yielded the best results, but that, in a great degree, 
is because there it gives not so much the means of 
living as an aid to the means of living. There the 
natural right of man is so far denied that, as a rule, 
those only who can show a title by birth can have a 
share in the communal estate, but this, to be sure, is 
pretty general. Everywhere the incidents of the com- 
munal system seem to be very much the same—a right 
to a house and garden for the family or household, a 
right to use the common pasture and the forest, and a 
share to each adult allotted periodically in each of three 
portions of arable land, cultivated on a triennial rotation, 
and necessarily cultivated by all in the same way, and 
laboured at the same time. 
cultivation should for ages have kept its hold upon 
bodies of human beings who have become subject to it, 
is the strongest fact against the communal system that 
we know. 


RELICS OF LORD STRANGFORD. 

Original Letters and Papers of the late Viscount Strangford upon 
Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited by Viscountess 
Strangford. London: Triibner and Co. 

Lord Strangford is one of the most remarkable 
instances on record of men who impress everybody that 
comes in contact with them with a sense of, their vast 
powers, but who yet pass away without accomplishing 
anything of general note. The number of mute inglorious 
men of genius who are supposed within a narrow circle 
to be capable of the highest achievements if they would 
only put forth their dormant energies, is legion. There 
are dozens of themin every generation. The possibilities 
that lay within the reach of Lord Strangford’s powers 
were of a much more definite and assured kind than 
this. They were not left to the fond belief of admiring 
friends; they were fully manifested, by evidence sufficient 
to convince the most indifferent stranger. He was not 
@ dormant genius, though inglorious. He was the 
greatest philologist of his time, in fact and not merely 
in potentiality, and was recognised and consulted as 
such by the most eminent men in that branch of science, 
though his fame did not reach the outer world in 
sufficient volume to ensure general recognition. This 
collection of letters and papers is an explanation of the 
paradox, without being such a monument as would 
obtain for Lord Strangford from posterity the reputation 
which he did not achieve in his lifetime. 


Lord Strangford would undoubtedly have been enrolled 


The terrible mortality of 


That such a system of 


among the heroes of philology if he had concentrated 
his powers upon any one task. He was not an idle man, 
though fond of describing himself as such. His idleness 
was like Dr. Johnson’s, not intellectual indolence, but an 
omnivorous activity too restless to permit of sustained 
work within a circumscribed field. Dr. Johnson was 
compelled to write books by the stimulus which he said 
was the only excuse for Soame Jenyns’s theological 
speculations—hunger. Lord Strangford was under no 
such necessity, and poured out his knowledge in letters 
to his friends upon what interested him at the moment, 
instead of systematising it into permanent form. His 
discursive impulses were too strong to be restrained by 
anything short of the one great compulsion to regular 
labour. “I wish,” he said, in one of his letters to Mr. 
Freeman, “that I could write a book; but I can’t, be- 
cause I sympathise with a thousand subjects, instead of 
knowing any one subject as a master. If I could keep 
to Turk exclusively, let us say, or Greek exclusively, I 
might do it, but I sympathise ‘much too actively with 
both to stick to either. When I go right, it is sym- 
pathetic instinct that leads me right rather than real 
critical faculty. If I were twenty years younger, I 
should get to work, and boil down Grimm’s 
‘Deutsche Gram.,’ so as to make a standard English 
work of it: this I take to be one of the greatest 
wants of the age. I shall end, I suppose, by doing 
something in Lithuanics, our un-Dutch next of kin.” 
He ended, instead, as he had begun, and as he had lived, 
learning languages and dialects with such rapidity that, 
as a friend of his has well said, he seemed to take them 
in by the pores of his skin, writing copiously in news- 
paper articles and private letters upon philological sub. 
jects and the one set of political questions in which he 
took a deep interest, but never binding himself to the 
exhaustive treatment of any one department of work. 

It is very rarely indeed that a student of such dis- 
cursive habits as Lord Strangford is distinguished for 
the minute accuracy of his knowledge. But with him 
accuracy was a passion, and his memory was so vivid 
that he could be accurate without an effort. In this 
respect, as well in some turns of his humour, he may be 
compared with De Quincey. M. Vambéry, who may fairly 
claim to be an authority on Eastern languages, expresses 
“the boundless surprise and admiration which filled 
him,’’ when, on his return from the East, after passing 
years in thelibraries of Constantinople, haunting mosques 
and Tekyehs to obtain information from pilgrims, and 
completing his studies by a journey to the Oxus and 
Zarafshan, ‘“‘he met, in the British metropolis, a man 
who was better acquainted with the collected works of 
Newa’i than many a thick-turbaned Hodja in the high 
schools of Bokhara, Samarkand, and Herat, and who 
was as familiar with the writings of Fuzuli, Bidil, and 
Meshreb, as are only the best of their Backshis.” Ina 
passage which we have quoted, Lord Strangford spoke 
of himself as knowing no one subject “as a master.” 
But others whose notions of “mastery” were less 
exacting would not have admitted this modest estimate 
of himself. M. Vambéry, after his years of study in 
one special field, acknowledges deep obligations to Lord 
Strangford’s guidance, and speaks of his philological 
attainments in terms of enthusiastic homage :— 

It needed but the slightest allusion to the dialectic use of this or 
that sound, to elicit Lord Strangford's views upon Anatolian or 
Azerbaijanian dialects, whence he would break into the most minute 
discussion of the Mohakemet ul Lugatein (a philological dissertation 
of Newa’i’s); for his lordship was not oniy a brilliant linguist, 
speaking and writing Turkish, Persian, and Arabic with thorough 
fluency, but he was yet much more a scholarly philologist, carrying, 
not on his book-shelves, but in his head and heart, the colossal 
materials of Comparative Philology ; he could not only trace every 
termination or affix in the various linguistic groups on the Volga, 
the Oxus, and the Jaxartes, but he could follow them across the 
Sajan mountain ranges to the Jenissei and the Lena. 


Lord Strangford was not only a thorough—nay, the most 
thoroughly grounded scholar in the Turkish language and litera- 
ture, but he was, besides that, intimately acquainted with all the 
other dialects of the Moslem populations of Asia. In addition to 
the perfect knowledge of Turkish, Persian, and Arabic that I have 
already named, he read, spoke, and wrote Afghan and Hindustani; 
and what is yet more remarkable, he combined with all this 
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i iving and dead Oriental languages a 
chelate ee st peng Fea and modern enporens of 
Euro His own countrymen know how deeply versed he was in 
Celtic lore, but what most astonished the writer of these pages 
was his intimate and thorough knowledge of the Slavonian tongues, 
nearly all of which he had mastered in their most minute er 
He could repeat by heart innumerable poems from the Gusle of 
Karatit: he knew the entire collection of national songs of the 
Katit which live in the mouths of Bosnians and Herzegovinians ; 
and if by chance the conversation turned upon the Bulgarian, his 
favourite child in the family of Eastern Christians, his habitually 
downcast eyes were raised and lightened up as in eloquent words 
he discoursed upon the value of this nation of herdsmen and agri- 
culturists. ' i 
And the outcome of all this prodigious learning 1s 
only three small volumes of fragments, two published 
some time ago to illustrate his work as a politician, and 
now this brief collection of letters and other scraps to 
explain his private reputation as a philologist. It was 
chiefly in private letters that he found a vent for his 
philological opinions. It is much to be regretted that 
so few of them have been preserved. Mr. Freeman 
seems to have been the only correspondent who treasured 
these casual effusions. Nearly all the letters here re- 
rinted were addressed to Mr. Freeman ; most of them 
called forth in the way of sympathy or expostulation 
by the latter’s lucubrations in the Saturday Review. 
Apart from their philological value, which is neces. 
sarily scrappy and incomplete, Lord Strangford’s letters 
are what Dr. Johnson would have called “ models 
of the epistolary style,” brimming over with high 
intellectual spirits, playing all sorts of sportive tricks 
with words and ideas. There are some, we can imagine, 
to whom his way of never saying a thing simply and 
directly, but playing round it and viewing it in odd 
lights, would be more or less tiresome. In his case, as 
in De Quincey’s, “ not to sympathise would be not to 
understand.”” Some of his fun about “the last out- 
break of Scotch provincialism ” in philology, for example, 
might give offence to serious minds. He declares him- 
self “perfectly playful, bitterly cruel, and wholly 
relentless towards the latest school of Scotch writers 
on Celtic matters,” and refuses to hear from Mr. Freeman 
one extenuating circumstance about Skene. “ Properly 


speaking,”’ he says, ‘‘ there is no such thing as a Scotch- 
man ;”’ the Scotch are all either Northumbrian English 
or Yankee Irish ; and the attempt to make out for them- 
selves an ethnographical antiquity as the descendants of 
the ancient Picts is “one of the most aggravating and 


pestilent nuisances of modern times.” His letters are 
full of this humorous ferocity towards any attempt of 
national vanity to run counter to philological facts. The 
Greeks are also favourite butts of his, though he was 
not averse to their political pretensions in moderation. 
“TI think now,” he says, “and have always thought, 
that the most hopeless thing about the Greeks—what 
makes me almost despair of them putting aside the sailor 
and farmer classes—is their universal cleverness. Fancy 
a nation entirely composed of multiples of Disraeli— 
none cleverer, none duller, and all striving for the same 
objects. There is nothing for it but to sluice them well 
with Albanian and Bulgarian blood, and produce a new 
ethnological combination or race.” 


Most of the fragments in this volume are occupied 
with philological questions, but here and there we come 
across an allusion to the Eastern Question, or as he 
always maintained it should be called, the Eastern 
Questions. The following passage is a good summary 
of an advice which he gave in many forms and places, 
but which he failed to impress upon the Government at 
home. Events have shown the wisdom of it :— 


Our fault of policy in these parts seems to me to have always 
lain in our acting from hand to mouth, and taking for granted the 
tee of Turkish dominion. This last has no bottom to it. 

he exclusive conscription and other causes (principally connected 
with taxation) must cut the ground from under the Turks at a 

riod which of itself would not come go soon as people idly talk, 

t which for all that has to come. If this is granted, a Govern- 
ment really representing English ideas should take an active course, 
and not be content to drift. It should be in more active communi- 
cation with the leading men of one race to succeed the Turks, such 
as one would fain and fondly see the Greeks, or of all races, with a 
view to their federation ; to teach them what to eat, drink, and 
avoid when growing up out of barbarism or political childhood, and 


to prevent, above all, their being demoralised by our own or other 
people's political partisanship—our own, which spoils a child; that 
of France and Sian, which makes a thief of him. Light and 
more light is what we want; no jobbing little consuls 
made out of bankrupts ; but no ex spared in covering the land 
with men of the Leake type to lighten our darkness, which can be 
felt, and to tell us at home who is a true man, and who is the du 
or tool of the Frenchman, who wants a row for a row's sake, or a 
Russian, who wants a row to get at his neighbour's property, 


MR. ROSSETTI’S SHELLEY. 
The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe a 


Text carefully revised, with Notes and a Memoir by then 
Michael Rossetti. In Three Volumes.. London: Moxonand 
Son. 

Those cavalier critics of the time of Charles IL, who 
said, with their own inimitable grace, that the 
of Milton had gone out like the snuff of a candle, and 
would now for ever stink, could not be more startled if 
they rose again to-day than the whole body of li 
contemporaries of Shelley would be. The ill-success of 
all unappreciated poets, the neglect of Collins, the 
obloquy of Wordsworth, the forgetfulness of Otway, 
appear slight and intelligible beside the fact that the 
greatest of English lyrists poured out for year after 
year a rapid succession of the most enthralling music 
without securing the confidence even of his best friends, 
A sufficient handful of intimate acquaintances held 
firmly to the immortality of Keats ; Leigh Hunt, writing 
of him on his death-bed, wrote as a man writes who is 
speaking of one of the first rank of poets. But Leigh 
Hunt would have hesitated to use the same language 
of an older man and a dearer friend, whom posterity 
sets as high as Keats, as high as the highest name in 
lyrical poetry. How complete the change has been from 
oblivion to glory is very evident from the successive 
editions of Shelley’s works that crowd upon us. Last 
year we had to review four costly volumes edited by 
Mr. Forman, and yet here we have already another in 
three volumes from Mr. Rossetti. 

It will not be needful for us to examine this edition 
so minutely as we did that of Mr. Forman, partly be- 
cause the latter had the special interest of being the 
first on which real bibliographical pains had been ex- 
pended, and partly because the former is only a reprint, 
though very considerably revised, of the much-criticised 
issue of 1870. We may as well allow Mr. Rossetti him- 
self to describe his mode of work :— 

No man is better qualified than a re-editor of Shelley to affirm 
that authors, editors, and printers are all fallible. To flatter 
myself that my edition is free from errors of purpose on my part, or 
from casual oversights, would be the height of folly, and my best 
title to detraction. But I can say that the editorial work has been 
to me a true labour of love, and has been gone throngh diligently 
and deliberately. Indeed, the pleasure of having anything to do 
with Shelley's poems is to myself so great that I should have been 
my own tormentor had I stinted or slurred work in any particular. 
I took very great pains with the edition of 1870, and have taken 
equal or still greater pains with this of 1878. I have now can- 
celled, I suppose, a full third of the notes to the former edition, and 
have introduced a rather larger bulk of new notes; and the same, 
in minor proportion, has been done with the memoir. 

Kither Mr. Rossetti has a very unfortunate style, or 
wé have here one of the strangest editorial indiscretions 
on record. Here is a man who not only cannot flatter 
himself that his work is free from casual oversights, 
but even from errors of purpose. He may have sinned 
wilfaliy, but he is not quite sure; in any case, let the 
critics be merciful. This is the strangest candour, surely, 
and can only refer to the consciousness that of the many 
wilfal tamperings with the text of Shelley which dis- 
figured the edition of 1870 more than a few remain. It 
was not necessary that he should recall to our remem- 
brance his former sins, and send us to the various points 
where bis hand of old committed its “ errors of purpose. 
However, exhorted by his own indiscreet confession, we 
turn to the well-remembered passages. In “ Rosalind 
and Helen,” 

In aéry rings they bound 
My Lionel, oa pty ne Bes 
is still mutilated by the excision of tho “‘ who,” and the 
substitution of a point for the comma, but the incon- 
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gruous note about Mrs. Gamp is gone. In the “Lines 
written among the Euganean Hills” the correction of 
grammar at the expense of euphony and sense, in 
Every little living nerve 
Js like @ sapless leaflet now, 
is perpetuated in spite of all that has been said against 
it by the most competent critics. In the “ Lament” 
Mr. Fleay’s monstrous proposal to foist in the word 
“ Autumn” has not, this time, been joyfully accepted 
in the text, but reserved, with an editorial regret at the 
pressure of public opinion, to a note. It was this 
correction which roused from Mr. Swinburne the fanniest 
example we know of hunting a partridge upon the 
mountains :—‘‘ A thousand years of purgatorial fire,” 
Mr. Swinburne said, “ would be insufficient expiation 
for the criminal on whose deaf and desperate head 
must rest the original guilt of defacing the text of 
Shelley with this most damnable corruption.” Again, 
we should have thought that after the very lucid 
and authoritative letter with which Mr. Skeat favoured 
us on Shelley’s use of the second person singular of the 
strong verb, Mr. Rossetti would shrink from altering 
Thou too, O Comet, beautiful and fierce, 
Who drew the heart of this frail universe, 
to drewst. But no, we find this particular instance 
brought forward, as a type of the alterations he feels 
justified in introducing. It is quite certain that Shelley 
in these instances is right and his critic wrong. The 
practice of the most careful poets of our most academic 
age is as much in favour of drew as of drewst in such a 
context. Collins, a most exact writer, employs the 
former rather than destroy the harmony of a passage. 
But Mr. Rossetti’s zeal extends even further in works of 
supererogation. Shelley wrote in the dedication to the 
“ Revolt to Islam,” 
when the mortal chain 
Of custom thou didst burst and rend in twain, 
And walked as free as light the clouds among. 
Nothing could be clearer than this; thou didst burst 
and rend, and moreover thou “ walkedst ’’ or “ walked.” 
But sooner than admit this last word, which no less in- 
genious editor would have meddled with, Mr. Rossetti 
introduces ‘‘ walk”? in its place, which is. wonderfully 
awkward and forced. Of course, to be consistent, he 
should have altered it to walkedst; but perhaps even he 
shrank from so vile a “ bulk” of consonants. 

We will not weary the reader with any more of these 
tedious details. In the body of Shelley’s poetry these 
flaws are very small; but then the duty of an editor is 
to remove all flaws. In the original editions, which are so 
much complained of, the errors were also comparatively 
few, and not likely to retard the attention of the reader. 
Indeed, the mind is likely to be much more irritated by 
these corrections in cold blood than by casual oversights 
or printer’s errors. Of the latter, however, there is no 
stint here. Each volume is preceded by a leaf of errata, 
which is absolutely appalling. 

Taken quite alone, this edition of Shelley is not other 
than a very serviceable one, and a splendid monument 
to the poet whose verse it enshrines. But if we consider 
the present level of textual criticism, and the extent to 
which the ground has been passed over and over by 
successive workers, we cannot acknowledge that it is as 
satisfactory as it should be. Mr. Rossetti has shown an 
extraordinary obstinacy, for we cannot call it anything 
else, in persisting to treat the poet as if he were a schoolboy 
whose exercises were to be corrected, and his phrases set 
in order. This tendency might, in 1870, have seemed 
accidental, a pedagogic pedantry that did not perceive 
the real character of its clumsy efforts at improvement. 
But the better sort of critics were unanimous in con- 
demning the process, and several of them pointed out 
its immodesty. Yet we find Mr. Rossetti still clinging 
to half his alterations, still insisting on his right to 
improve the grammar of pieces in which no doubt exists 
as to what Shelley wrote, still clinging to this strange 

orm of scholastic presumption. It cannot be reiterated 
= constantly that we prefer the $e words = 
phrases of Shelley to the matical accuracy o 

the editors that evel lived. oar 


If Mr. Rossetti will accept any praise that will not 
bow down to his passion for English grammar, we can 
congratulate him on almost every other ground, This 
collection is extremely complete, and contains one or 
two pieces not published before. The memoir, written 
with great care and accuracy, is a useful addition to 
the poems. We find “The Revolt of Islam” re- 
stored to its place, and we are glad to see “ Laon and 
Cythna”’ once more relegated to the notes. It is plea- 
sant, moreover, to find the said notes at the end of the 
volume, and not at the foot of each page, where their 
position is irritating. The size of the type, the appear- 
ance of the pages and the general “get up” of the 
volumes, are not so luxurious as those of Mr. Forman, 
and there is no index of lines ; at the same time, it must 
be remembered that Mr. Rossetti’s work is less expensive. 
In spite of all we have said about the technical questions 
of the text, we heartily recommend the edition as one 
thoroughly suited for general circulation. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
PLAYS. 


An Attempt to Determine the Chronological Order of Shakespeare's 
Plays. The Harness Essay, 1877. By the Rev. Henry Paine 
Stokes, B.A. London: Macmillan and Co, 

There is no disputing the excellence of this work as a 
prize essay. It has the virtues that an essay-writer who 
enters to win should strive to impart to his performance 
—careful scholarship, deferential judgment, not too much 
originality. A writer who wins an academic prize 
naturally becomes ambitious to procure wider and more 
lasting renown, and burns to see his successful essay in 
print. Ambition in this case did not tell a too flattering 
tale. Mr. Stokes’s essay is really a sufficiently elaborate 
and accurate digest of what has been written on 
his subject by crowds of investigators, to justify its 
publication. It is distinguished by another merit not 
too common among the labourers in this field—a con- 
siderable leaven of the scientific spirit. Mr. Stokes 
always gives his authorities for his statements, and does 
not pretend to know at first hand what he has gathered 
from other investigators. From his preliminary account 
of his “‘ method,’’ indeed, we should have expected more 
first-hand investigation. In conducting his inquiry, he 
says, ‘“‘ various methods have been employed and different 
kinds of evidence have been used,” and he proceeds to 
give a most formidable list of the variety of considera- 
tions that he has brought to bear in determining the 
dates of Shakespeare’s plays, distinguishing fourteen 
kinds of external evidence, and twenty-two kinds of 
internal evidence. Paley himself does not set out his 
method with greater precision. When we read Mr. 
Stokes’s prepossessing preliminary, and saw the first 
heads of his External and Internal Evidence, “ mention 
of Shakespeare’s plays in other works,” and “allusions to 
passing events,” we were cheered by the thought that here 
at last we had an investigator who would not bring forward 
inconclusive fragments of evidence, and who had qualified 
himself to pronounce upon the chronological sequence of 
Shakespeare’s plays by studying minutely the political 
and social history of the time, and reading with care 
the whole of the contemporary dramatic literature. 
This hope fell as we read on. The investigator who 
shall so qualify himself, and who possesses the genius of 
a first-rate accountant for putting two and two together, 
is yet to come. But at least Mr. Stokes deserves the 
credit of not pretending to know more than he does. 
He might perhaps have mentioned at starting that he 
had himself to apply his methods, not by 
reading the Elizabethan literature, but by reading the 
literature on that literature, and so have avoided raising 
delusive anticipations. But that is a pardonable offence 
in a prize essayist. 

Commentators who are not distinguished for general 
intellectual sprightliness often show a remarkable agility 
in jumping to conclusions. “ Prythee allay with some 
cold drops of science thy skipping spirit,” is an advice 
which, with all respect for their labours, they may be 
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said to stand in need of asaclass. Mr. Stokes, though 
on the whole careful and judicious, does not always kee 
himself above this advice. One of the points on whic 
he is disposed to depart from the generally received 
sequence of the plays is the date of Romeo and Juliet. 
Malone fixed this at 1596, and few commentators have 
since doubted that he was approximately right. But 
there have been some dissentients. There is a passage 
in which thé Nurse says :—‘’Tis since the earthquake 
now eleven years.” An earthquake was felt in England 
in 1580, and some authorities, with whom Mr. Stokes 
agrees, consider that this allusion fixes the date of the 
production of the play at 1591. Mr. Stokes draws 
attention to the fact that the Nurse repeats her state- 
ment about its being eleven years since the earthquake, 
and argues that this makes the reference conclusive. It 
does not seem to have occurred to him that, in order to 
the conclusiveness of the allusion, an important assump- 
tion is necessary, namely, that the dramatist wished his 
audience to understand that the events in the play 
happened in the very year in which they assembled 
to see the performance. Much may be said on both 
sides of such an assumption, and Mr. Stokes might 
plead the familiar practice of novelists and dramatists in 
our time and probably in all times; but he would have a 
difficulty in proving that dramatists have always con- 
sidered it favourable to the interest of their productions 
to represent their action as lying “in this very year as 
ever is.” If he cannot establish this, the allusion goes 
for nothing as determining between the dates 1591 and 
1596. 

This attempt to fix the date of Romeo and Juliet by 
“ an allusion to passing events,” is a fair instance of the 
slight materials from which a precise chronological 
canon of Shakespeare’s plays can be made np, and of 
the dogmatic rashness with which chronologists 
proceed. The difficulties in the way of fixing such 
@ canon are enormous—are, in fact, paralleled only 
by the ease with which chronologists leap over them. 
If there were not a few dates immoveably fixed by 
facts which cannot be gainsayed, it would be im- 
possible to make head or tail of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic career from the chronologist’s tables. One 
test would put a play at the end, another would 
put it at the beginning, a third would put it in the 
middle, and all are applied with equal confidence. 
Let anyone who doubts this look at the way in which 
the five comedies which are known on the authority of 
Meres, a contemporary, to have been written in 1598, 
are bandied up and down all possible dates before that 
year in the tables of chronological rivals, each equally 
certain that he is indisputably right. Mr. Fleay has 
apparently sufficient confidence in his metrical tests to 
believe that Meres must have been misinformed, and 
boldly places one of the plays, Love’s Labour Lost, in 
1599. The New Shakspere Society, whether from sheer 
contrariety to Mr. Fleay, who has quarrelled with its 
President, or for other reasons of equal weight, assigns 
this play to 1588-9. And no donbt the rival authorities 
are equally convinced that, by placing the play where 
they do, they get a vast amount of light on the develop- 
ment of Shakespeare’s mind. 

The truth is, we suspect, that the difficulties of settling 
the chronological order of Shakespeare’s plays are very 
much greater than the advantages of the effort, seein 
that the operation cannot be conclusively sentesinad. 
We may agree with Mr. Stokes that “there is no 
intellectual treat so great or so instructive as that of 
watching the development of an author’s mind, and 
seeing knowledge ‘ grow from more to less,’”’ and that 
“if this be so with regard to authors in general, how 
especially is it true, when we are considering the works 
of him who towers head and shoulders above all writers 
of all times and all countries.” But unfortunately it 
appears to be the case that for the enjoyment of this 
greatest of all intellectual treats it is necessary that we 
should first of all decide what Shakespeare’s mind was, 
and what is to be considered development, and every- 
one who approaches the subject apparently pronounces 
upon this question of development by a standard of his 


own. Too often, indeed, commentators reject aj) 
notion of development in Shakespeare’s mind, and re. 
fuse to accept anything as his which they do not 
think worthy of him—that is, which they would 
not have written if they had been in his place. The 
great benefit which is supposed to accrue from dis. 
puting about the chronology of reaneeaenen plays is 
that it keeps alive an interest in them. here is doubt. 
less some truth in this; but the real benefit is consider. 
ably reduced by the fact that the most ardent investi. 
gators of the chronological sequence, who proceed upon 
such considerations as rhyme-tests, passing allusions, 
and incidental mentions, take no more interest in the . 
plays as plays than barnacles 4o in the sailing qualities 
of a ship or ticks in the importance of sheep as an 
element in a landscape, and consequently do not com. 
municate any more vital interest to those who follow 
them in their laborious industry. We must not, how- 
ever, include the future in our remarks upon the past. 
Now that the New Shakspere Society has discovered 
that Shakespeare was “‘a practical dramatist,” all this 
may be changed. If by any accident they should also 
discover that he was a poet, there may be no limit to 
the importance of their labours, the d intention of 
which cannot even at present be spoken of otherwise 
than in terms of the deepest respect. 


DECEIVERS EVER. 


Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. London: Chatto 


and Windus. 

This book is very refreshing to the jaded reviewer of 
contemporary fiction. It is written in decent English, 
it has a real plot and genuine characters, and it contains 
only so much vulgarity as is essential to any faithful 
picture of modern British life. But above and beyond 
all this it has a hero. This is a welcome rarity, for this 
sufficiently romantic age of ours— 

Which spends more passions, more heroic heats, 
Between the mirrors of its drawing-rooms 
Than Roland with his knights at Roncesvalles, 
produces sadly prosaic novels. Cheap cynicism we can 
turn out by the yard, and flabby imitations of French 
audacity are much to our taste, but the characters which 
our novelists create, if not merely nati conswmere fruges, 
as in Mr. Trollope’s pages, are apt to cross a certain 
traditionally narrow line very early in their career, as in 
the sublimely ridiculous monstrosities of Ouida. Since 
the “ prince of modern romance” has been gathered to 
his fathers, the world has become less eager to “sigh over 
Leonard the martyr, and smile on Pelham the puppy, and 
learn how Eugene Aram, though a thief, a liar, and a mur- 
derer, yet being intellectual was among the noblest of 
mankind.”’ But we have not been very successful in oursub- 
stitutes for Bulwer Lytton’s idolsof clay. Sincethe time of 
Scott the race of Quentin Durwards and Roland Graemes 
has been nearly extinct, and the little romance which our 
writers have had to spare has mostly run to heroines. We 
therefore commend particular attention to Philip Dallas, 
the hero of the work before us. Philip comes upoa 
the stage as a somewhat ordinary young Englishman, 
with “ dark curly hair, clear brown eyes, and a pleasant, 
open-looking face, much tanned and freckled by ex- 
posure to sun and wind,” much addicted to hunting, 
shooting, and fishing, and otherwise resembling people 
in general. Such as he is, this young gentleman falls 
in love with his cousin, Ella Dallas, he being rich and 
she penniless. In these circumstances she naturally 
refuses him, being attached to a certain Jack Ormsby, 
who has no more money than herself, and is as promising 
@ scoundrel as a girl need wish to meet. Up to this 
erg there is nothing remarkable about Philip Dallas. 
ut his method of taking his rejection is not, perhaps, 
too common to be worth notice. Instead of cursing his 
fate, and wishing he had never been born, and generally 
comforting himself after the fashion of the little girl 
who came to the conclusion that the world was hollow, 
and that her doll was stuffed with straw, and that she 
wanted to be a nun, as most young men in novels do, 
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Philip Dallas devotes himself to the quiet, unostentatious 
protection of his cousin, carefully abstaining from inquiry 
as to who his successful rival may be. o please her, 
he acts the part of her affianced lover at her father’s 
death-bed, the old gentleman being strongly set on the 
match; and when Jack Ormsby, who has grossly de- 
ceived and betrayed him, comes to the end of his too 
lengthy tether, Philip, not content with visiting him, 
actually brings Ella to see him before he dies. To 
be sure, the said Jack did once save Philip’s life, 
but Mr. Ormsby’s subsequent conduct was such as 
entirely to remove any obligation which that act may 
have created, and to leave a considerable balance on the 
other side of the account. Altogether, we consider 
Philip Dallas a credit to Mrs. Cameron’s head and 
heart, while his mother is, we would fain believe, too 
bad to be true. Mothers of families are no doubt 
capable of even more than fathers, but are there many 
women who, at the imminent risk of being found out, 
would deliberately destroy a girl’s reputation to pre- 
vent her from marrying a favourite son? This is 
what Lady Althea Dallas does in a letter, whose coarse- 
ness and virulence we cannot but think a little un- 
natural in a woman who has been subject all her life 
to the restraints of civilised society. Mrs. Cameron is 
by no means so successful with her heroine as with her 
hero. Ella Dallas turns at least four men’s heads, so 
we are bound to believe that there was something in 
her, especially as we are more than once assured that 
she was very clever. But somehow neither the clever- 
ness nor the attraction are particularly obvious to the 
reader. Miss Dallas falls hopelessly in love at first 
sight with a mean scamp, and remains faithful to him 
as long as he cumbers the earth with his worthless 
presence, although he was engaged to another girl when 
he proposed to her, although he marries the other girl, 
and although she herself might have married an honest 
man, whom she “loved,” but “not in that way.” But 
enough of this maudlin young person. Mrs. Cameron’s 
other characters are natural in their way. Richard 
Dallas, Ella’s father, who quarrels with his brother, 
and feels a glow of honest self-approval at forgiving 
the nephew who has never wronged him because he 
wants that nephew to marry his daughter, is drawn 
with considerable skill and quiet humour. Why Mr. 
Dallas contented himself with cutting his brother Charles 
because the latter received 5,000/. under his father’s will, 
instead of proceeding to get the will set aside, we do 
not know, for ‘‘ that there had been undue influence 
used to induce the old man, who was past eighty, to alter 
his will, neither Charles nor his wife attempted to deny.” 
But perhaps Mr. Dallas considered that a good grievance 
was worth 5,000. Mrs. Hardy, the fast and youthful 
widow, whom men call Joe, and who is much given to 
hunting and the society of the other sex, is a thoroughly 
amiable person, though she had no business to betray 
Ella’s secret even to Philip Dallas. One gets slightly 
tired of Mr. Calthorpe after his thirteenth iteration of 
his desire to keep down his weight, and there is some- 
thing crudely improbable in his capture by Miss Fenton- 
Davis, a young lady who does credit to what a preacher 
ence caustically described as the “so-called nineteenth 
century.” As to Mr. Ormsby, we have perhaps already 
said enough of him. He is, we fear, drawn a little 
after the type of Guy Livingstone, having golden hair, 
and looking like “a young Viking.” Or is it Mr. 
Trollope who gives us a minor hero with a “ god- 
like” face and a habit of breakfasting in bed at twelve 
o'clock on Strasburg pie and curagoa. Mrs. Cameron 
indulges in some speculation, through which we will not 
follow her, as to the ultimate destiny of Mr. Ormsby’s 
soul. But we must protest against his being favourably 
contrasted with ‘‘ drunkards, murderers, and oppressors 
of the poor,”’ or indeed with the victim of any other 
‘objectionable taste, from pitch and toss to manslaughter. 
The Platonic plea for Thersites is the only admissible 
‘one in the case of Mr. Ormsby. His wife, however, is 
almost as bad as himself. 

__ Mrs. Cameron’s style is easy and pleasant, and not 
all-adapted toa gentle kind of sarcasm, in which she is 


rather fond of indulging, and of which the following is 
@ specimen :—“‘ It is wonderful how much credit some 
of us give ourselves for our good intentions. If we 
have meant them honestly at the time, even if they are 
never carried out, there is still a proud glow of con- 
scious merit at our hearts, which deludes us almost into 
the belief that we have actually performed a virtuous 
and praiseworthy action.” 

Inaccuracy of quotation is an irritating quality; but 
unfortunately Mrs. Cameron has not taken the truth to 
heart. If she had, she would not have made Mr. 
Tennyson say of the lotos-eaters that “they sat them 
down contented upon the yellow sands,” which does not 
scan, and is altogether rather like prose. Nor would 
she have given, as from the Bible, the words, “ It must 
be that offences shall come,” or, as from the marriage 
service, the words, ‘‘to have and to hold for ever.” 
Shelley, again, did not write, ‘‘I rise from dreams of 
thee,” but, “I arise,” &c.—a difference which may 
seem trifling, but which affects the rhythm. But it is 
pleasanter to point out beauties than errors, and the 
mention of Mr. Tennyson reminds us of a very pretty 
piece of description. Jack and Ella are on the water 
at night, and Mrs, Cameron thus writes of the scene :— 
“Jack rose in silence and took up the pole, and the 
punt glided out from among the water-lilies noiselessly 
back to the shore. They might have been Elaine and 
the Ancient Servitor ; she, in her white robe, lying 
back motionless in the stern, and he standing up tall 
and dark against the moon-lit sky.” 

Mrs. Cameron can have no possible excuse for gram- 
matical blunders, and in literary work of such excel- 
lence as hers they are peculiarly annoying, as we are 
bound to say that they are rare. Such a thoroughly 
Thucydidean confusion between two constructions as 
“it was not perhaps exactly the right place in which to 
bring reflections of such a purely mundane character,” 
may pass ; but “No word doth speak” as a complete 
sentence means nothing, even though it occurs in a 
poem by Mr. Ormsby, which Mrs. Cameron erroneously 
calls a sonnet. Nor do we think this a happy variation 
on the familiar theme: “ Non cuivis homini contingit 
adire Corinthum ”—‘It is not to all to whom this 
heavensent capability of the perfect realisation of great 
joy is given.” This, however, is a needless complica- 
tion of words much affected by Mrs. Cameron, who 
speaks of a parlour-maid as “ exceedingly exercised in 
her mind as to what possible use she can devote it,”’ 
meaning a hat. The word “ vulgarian,”’ the introduc- 
tion of which may be explained but not excused by the 
Eastern crisis, is one which Mrs. Cameron would do 
well to banish from her vocabulary, while, in spite of 
Elizabeth Browning’s authority, we must maintain that 
“human” is an adjective always, and a substantive 
never. But these are trifles, and we cannot take our 
leave of Mrs. Cameron without an expression of sincere 
admiration for a story whose interest never flags, for 
society, which is often amusing and never tedious, as well 
as for many humorous touches, and nota little pictu- 
resque description. ‘ Deceivers Ever’ contains none of 
the cheap artifices by which a spurious interest is 
often aroused in inferior fiction, and the minate- 
ness of criticism to which we have been driven is 
the result of a rare freedom from serious errors in style 
or narrative. 


THE FLOODING OF THE SAHARA. 


The Flooding of the Sahara. By Donald MacKenzie. London: 
Sampson Low and Co. 1877. 

The theory broached in this book has been constantly 
advocated by Mr. MacKenzie for some time past. It is 
one which we discussed in these columns at the time 
that he was holding meetings and collecting subscriptions 
to further his then projected expedition of exploration. 
We then expressed our opinion that the scheme, though 
perfectly practicable from an engineering point of view, 
was utterly useless as a commercial undertaking. The 
results of Mr. MacKenzie’s expedition have only tended 
to confirm those opinions. 
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The volume before us hardly comes up to its title. 
It is for the most part an abridgment of the experi- 
ences of former travellers in Soudan, Barbary, an the 
Sahara. It presents nothing novel in the way of infor- 
mation, The main scheme, of flooding the Sahara, and 
of thereby opening up a waterway to Timbuctoo, is 
slightly broached in the later chapters, and reports and 
extracts from the Press upon the subject are added 
in an appendix. The book would have been of far 
more interest to the general public if it had contained 
some particulars of the expedition which Mr. MacKenzie 
organised to survey the “ Bocca Grande” in 1876. As 
he omits to do this, we will endeavour to supply the 
hiatus from other sources of information upon the 
subject. Mr. MacKenzie sailed with a staff of a dozen 
gentlemen; of these, one was an engineer by pro- 
fession, another had had some small practice as a sur- 
veyor, and the rest had no qualification for the enterprise 
beyond want of employment in their own country. The 
scientific instruments taken out by Mr. MacKenzie and 
his staff consisted of a compass, a toy box of mathe- 
matical instraments, and a thermometer ; on the voyage 
he bought a second-hand sextant from the captain of 
the ship. He disembarked with his staff at the Azores. 
Here some of them disagreed with him and left him, 
and others he left behind. With the rest he embarked 
in a schooner hired by the month, and landed at Cape 
Juby. The district is barren, a few half-naked savages 
live under stunted bushes on the shore. The entire 
population within range on that desert coast may 
be counted by hundreds only. With some of these 
savages Mr. MacKenzie solemnly made a “treaty of 
commerce,” and afterwards announced this important 
commercial fact in the London papers. He was trying 
to find the Boccas, or mouths, of the dried-up sea which 
lie to the north of Cape Juby. By the aid of the vice- 
consul of one of the Azores, he was shown the place he 
sought. He did not land there; there is no harbour, 
and the surf rolls in constant breakers on the shore. He 
viewed the Bocca Grande a mile out at sea, from a 
small row-boat, and then returned to his schooner, and 
sailed again for Cape Juby. No survey was made of 
the Boccas; but it could be seen that there was a 
chasm in the cliffs, running miles inland, till a turn 
obscured the view. This chasm was cut off from the 
ocean by a bar of drift-sand half a mile or more in 
breadth. It is this bar of sand which Mr. Mackenzie 
proposes to excavate, and thereby to flood the Sahara! 
Before any sane man would risk capital in such a 
scheme, he would expect to hear of some satisfactory 
survey of the place. This, we repeat, has never been 
made, A bird’s-eye view only was obtained. A survey 
was made, by the engineer of the party, of Cape Juby 
and the anchorage there, and the same gentleman took 
a couple of sketches of the Boccas, which remained in 
Mr. MacKenzie’s possession. This was the sum total of 
the results of this expedition. 


We may summarise our objections formerly recorded 
against this Utopian speculation. Natural evaporation 
not only prevents inland seas from overflowing, but also 
reduces their level unless they are very copiously sup- 
plied with water. The Caspian has sunk within 
historical times. The Sea of Aral has receded (pro- 
bably the two waters were one in the days of Ptolemy), 
yet they receive immense rivers draining vast water- 
sheds. To keep the Sahara as a sea, an influx of water 
would be required equivalent at least to the flow of the 
Volga, Oxus, and Jaxartes combined. As a matter of 
£.s.d.,a canal the size of the Thames at the Nore, cut 
through this sandbank, would not repay the outlay. A 
smaller dike would not keep the new sea “ awash.” 
The evaporation would be greater than the influx. 
Even if the Sahara was at this moment really flooded 
to within 100 miles of Timbuctoo, where the “ de- 
pression” is supposed to end, there would be needed 
piers and landing stages before the waterway could be well 
utilised. The trade of Timbuctoo and its district would 
not pay 3d. per cent, upon the outlay. We have implicit 
faith in engineering skill, and do not deny the prac- 
ticability of the scheme propounded by this amiable 


enthusiast, but prudent investors need hardly be can. 
tioned against sinking any capital in such a mad. 
cap enterprise. The style in which Mr. MacKenzie’s 
preliminary expedition was managed, and the barrenness 
of the results attained, after much dilatory beating up 
and down between the Azores and Cape Juby, augur 
for the success of any greater enterprise which he ma 
attempt in the same direction. What the cost of that 
expedition was we have not heard, for we have never 
been favoured with any balance-sheet of expenditure or 
receipts of subscriptions which were obtained for the 
purposes of the expedition. Nor are we aware that such 
accounts have been tendered to the public. 

We have said enough to show what is the theory of 
Mr. MacKenzie’s book, and also the uselessness of that 
theory. Readers will find in his pages a considerable 
amount of information, of travel, geography, and history ; 
but inasmuch as most, if not all, of these details are 
borrowed from earlier authors, it is possible that they 
may discover nothing in his stock of information that 
they had not already read elsewhere. With the theory 
which is the sequel to the compiled information we have 
dealt already. 





MINOR NOTICES. 


Indian Finance. A Short Sketch for Non-Indian 
Readers. By H. Luttman Johnson. (W.H. Allen and 
Co.)—The author of this pamphlet writes in a cool, 
clear, dispassionate style, on a subject which, though 
not very interesting to the general reader, is seldom 
discussed without considerable heat of temper. Itis a 
subject, no doubt, which will sooner or later be forced 
upon general attention, and Mr. Johnson deserves praise 
for so well-considered a contribution to the better 
understanding of its details. After clearly-tabulated 
statements of the various departments of receipt and 
expenditure, the only questionable point in which is the 
classing of the opium revenue under the head of Tribute 
—a somewhat fanciful application of political economy— 
Mr. Johnson comes to the conclusion that one of two 
things must be done: either we must increase our 
revenue, or we must diminish our expenditure. “The 
difficulties,” he thinks, ‘‘of increasing the revenue 
have been made too little of, while the difficulties of 
reducing the expenditure have been made too much of.” 
The direction in which he proposes to effect a saving is 
not one which would be acceptable to some of the 
alarmists about the safety of our Indian Empire. “If 
it was nec ,” he says, “to maintain a i 
60,000 men in India immediately after the mutiny, have 
we done nothing in all these years to remove the neces- 
sity? Have we done nothing to win the hearts of our 
native fellow-subjects? Probably this heavy military 
expenditure is considered to be an insurance against the 
recurrence of such a catastrophe as the mutiny. But is 
not the rate too high ? We spend upon the army almost 
as much as we can get the people to pay us in taxes. It 
is, perhaps, worth consideration, whether the reduction 
of the European army by 20,000 men would not bea 
lesser evil than the increase of the revenue by the sum 
which 20,000 European soldiers cost.”’ 


Love and Art, A Leaf from the Past, and other Stories. 
By Sophia Houson. (Remington.)—The modesty of 
Miss Houson’s preface is a fitting introduction to the 
quiet charm of her little collection of stories. There 18 
a certain tone of sadness in her declaration to her 
readers that in her youth she was encouraged in high 
hopes of fame by the friendly criticism of Miss E. B. 
Pigot, the lady whose name is familiar to all readers of 
Byron’s biography as the first who saw his genius and 
cheered away his self-distrust in his under uate days. 
Miss Pigot, Miss Houson sadly tells us, thought she 
had discovered another genius in her, gave her 
introductions to eminent literary men and rp 
lishers, and urged her to write poems. 18S 
Houson also produced a novel under the same kindly 
encouragement. But her efforts were not so enthusl- 
astically received by the great world, and she did not 
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long persevere. She wrote another novel, “ but it was 
burnt by accident, and her literary ardour went out 
with its ashes.” It is more in resigned sadness than in 
vainglory that Miss Houson records these reminiscences, 
which no one can read without sympathy, so unaffectedly 
and modestly are they introduced. After a long in- 
terval, she again ventures before the public with a 
volume of stories, not claiming for them any such rank 
as her kindly patroness promised her in her early days, 
but only expressing a hope that they will be found up 
to the average of current fiction, and may be read with 
interest. We have read them all with interest. There 
is no trace of disappointed authorship in them. They 
are simple tales of love and sorrow, very unaffectedly 
and touchingly told, full of an old-world freshness of 
sentiment. 
age of eighteen, it is no discredit to Miss Pigot’s pene- 
tration that she believed her young friend to be “a 
genius.” All the five stories in the volume are much 
above the current average in point of interest, as well 
as of good taste and romantic feeling. Indeed, we have 
seen very few volumes of late from which the general 
novel-reader should derive greater pleasure. 


VARIORUM 
apna 
With reference to an article which appeared in our issue of 
last week on the Italian organ nuisance, a correspondent writes 
to point out that the remedy is excessively easy. All itinerant 
musicians within the metropolitan district ought to be licensed 
as pedlars are and should be compelled, like cabmen, to con- 
spicuously display a badge, and to register their names and 
addresses with the police. A musician, whether organ-grinder 
or other, should then be liable to precisely the same penalties 
as cabmen, which should be enforced in the same way, and it 
ought specially to be made an offence if he refuses to move on 
after being requested to do so. Convictions could be endorsed 
on the license, and a certain number of convictions should 
forfeit the license, while musicians performing without a license 
should be punishable exactly as are unlicensed cabmen. The 
only necessary thing would be to make the badge as large and 
conspicuous as possible. These simple means would, our cor- 
respondent suggests, entirely obviate the difficulty felt by the 
writer of the article in our last number, when he suggests 
that there is no means of providing adequate protection for 
persons who, like Professor Clifford, find organs simply 
intolerable. 


Herr Moritz impressed us, in his representation of Shylock, 
as an actor of great natural powers but of imperfect stage 
training. If we had not been told that he had received the 
approbation of the German critics we should have set him 
down simply on his merits as an ambitious amateur, who had 
the making of a good—perhaps of a great—actor in him if he 
had determination enough to make a thorough study of his 
profession. Some of Shylock’s most passionate speecnes were 
delivered with great power; every now and again the actor 
sent a thrill through the audience by a lightning flash of signi- 
ficant gesture, and there were moments when he held them 
spell-bound, but again and again his grasp was relaxed by 
awkwardness of movement or weakness and incongruity of 
tone. “Hath not a Jew eyes,” &c., for example, was declaimed 
with savage force and sincerity, and applause burst from the 
house before it was concluded, but the conclusion was marred by 
the actor’s abruptly turning away with an undignified splutter, 
as if in the tempest and whirlwind of passion he had forgotten 
the temperance of artistic movement. A fault like this is 
precisely the kind of fault that we associate with amateur 
acting. In Herr Moritz’s exits and entrances generally there 
was a haste and a flurry which we are not accustomed to see 
in our trained actors. It may be that German critics are less 
sensitive to these matters—do not consider an actor’s bearing 
except during the actual delivery of what.the dramatist has 
put into his mouth, and are content with an imperfect render- 
ing of unimportant passages on condition that they get striking 
bursts in more impassioned moments. In such a style of 


NOTES. 





If Miss Houson wrote as well as this at the. 


acting Herr Moritz is obviously at a great disadvantage in 
speaking a language over the elocution of which he has an im- 
perfect mastery. If an actor depends upon occasional bursts 
of transcendent passion for impressing his ‘audience, there 
should be no imperfections of accent to mar the effect. 


In the first act of the Merchant of Venice, Shylock speaks so 
softly and fairly to the Christians whom he hates that An- 
tonio addresses him as “ gentle Jew,” and is inclined to believe 
in his sudden conversion. Herr Moritz entirely missed giving 
this impression to the audience, making so little change in the 
habitual ferocity of Shylock’s manner, when he delivered his 
plausible overtures of friendship, that one could not help 
wondering at Antonio’s foolishness in being so imposed upon. 
There was no suggestion of “a merry sport” in this Shylock’s 
proposal; the rashest of men would have taken alarm at the 
tone in which he named the forfeiture of “an equal pound of 
flesh.” 


There is some very good acting to be seen at the Duke’s 
Theatre, where Mr. Sydney Grundy’s play of Mammon has 
been running for several weeks. Last Monday a short comedy 
was added to the bill, also written by Mr. Grundy, a somewhat 
tedious and wiredrawn composition, but, like the principal play, 
admirably acted. Miss Moodie takes the chief part both in 
Mammon and in the little comedy. She is comparatively new 
to the stage, but there is no trace of the tyro in her acting, 
which is delicate and finished to a degree rarely seen out of 
the Théatre Frangais. 


A Barbadoes cook—a gentleman of colour—on. being in- 
formed by his master that there was a great war going on 
in Europe, innocently inquired whether it would be a worse 
war than the Pope-Hennessy War in Barbadoes! 


Lord Stratheden and Campbell’s intended motion on the 
Eastern Question suffered a curious and comical collapse on 
Monday in the House of Lords. The noble lord had been 
urged to withdraw his motion as inopportune and embarrassing 
to the Government, but declined to yield to argument, and 
was determined to bring it on. The Government Bill for 
the creation of new Bishoprics preceded his motion, and 
seemed likely to occupy a considerable time. Lord Stratheden 
having listened patiently to a good deal of the debate on the 
Bishoprics, left the House for a moment to fortify himself for 
the coming struggle. By one of those extraordinary fatalities 
known to Parliamentary life, the debate on the Bishoprics 
suddenly at that moment came to anend. The adjournment of 
the House was moved in the usual form, and Lord Stratheden 
hurried back in time to see the Peers dispersing. But his de- 
termination was rewarded on Thursday. 


The stndents of the Quartier Latin take a great interest in 
our latest national ditty, Mr. Macdermott’s “ We don’t want to 
fight.” An English art student who joined the Latin quarter 
lately became quite a hero through his knowledge of the great 
work, the words and air of which he has had to impart to a 
large number of his French comrades, They scorn a translation, 
and take great delight in declaiming Britannia’s war-song in 
Britannia’s tongue. 


British Guiana is becoming exceedingly warlike, and volun- 
teer corps are being rapidly organised in the various towns, 
The desire for battle is so great that British Guiana is almost 
ready to declare war on her own account against the common 
foe, if the mother country does not set her the example 
promptly, or on anyone else who will give her the opportunity 
of exhibiting the military prowess of her volunteers. 


Most people remember the story in ‘ Pickwick’ of the man 
who was cut up into sausages, and whose singular fate was 
only discovered by the untimely appearance of one of his 
buttons in a specimen of the savoury article. The inhabitants 
of a village in Silesia seem lately to have got hold of Dickens's 
story, and to have inopportunely taken it au sérieur. One of 
the villagers suddenly disappeared, and his neighbours seem 
to have jumped to the conclusion that a respectable sausage- 
maker of the place had utilised him for the purposes of his 
trade. This conviction, which, apparently, had not even a 
button to support it, took so strong ahold upon the public 
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mind that the poor sausage-maker’s shop is deserted, and utter 
ruin is said to stare him in the face unless the missing man 
should happily return, and prove in person that the sausage- 
making machine has not used him up. 


Mr. Charles Reade, who has of late become so pronounced a 
devotee of the left hand, ought to take considerable interest in 
a controversy which has recently been occupying some of the 
Paris papers, as to whether in society a gentleman should 
offer the right or the left arm toa lady. On neither side are 
the arguments very brilliant. The theory of the advocates of 
the right arm is chiefly that, as a lady carries her fan in her 
right hand, and has therefore only her left arm free, she 
should take the right arm of the gentleman. They also, how- 
ever, claim historic precedent for their views, on the ground 
that, when gentlemen wore swords, the lady, of course, took 
the right arm, as she might be hurt by the sword-hilt if she 
were placed on the left side, The defenders of the left arm, 
on the other hand, claim that the gentleman’s right arm should 
always be free for the protection of his fair companion, and to 
assist him in making way through a crowded room. One 
flippant supporter of the “left” brings forward as a strong 
argument that the lady taking this arm is enabled to count the 
heart-beats of her cavalier. Another irreverent being suggests, 
without adducing any reasons for his suggestion, that the right 
arm should always be given to young, the left to old women. 
What will Mr. Charles Reade’s “ Coming Man” do ? 


The evidence given by Mr. Charles Morton, the theatrical 
manager, before the Select Committee to inquire into the 
merits of the Metropolis Management and Buildings Acts 
Amendment Bill, was of considerable importance as regards 
the question of protection in case of fire in theatres. We have 
frequently pointed out the dangers likely to arise in our 
theatres if fire broke out. Our fears were thoroughly justified 
by the evidence given before the Committee on Monday. Mr. 
Morton, who has been a manager for forty years, stated that 
the present construction of music-halls and theatres was very 
bad, but that safety could be easily secured. If safety can be 
so easily secured, the matter should certainly be kept before 
the minds of the public. The first step to safety lies in seeing 
that all theatre and music-hall doors be made to open outward 
as well as inward. 


The announcement in the programme of the Irish Ballad 
Concert at St. James’s Hall, that the “ Wearing of the Green ” 
was to be sung, recalled the time, some ten years ago, when 
Boucicault’s singing of that rebellious ditty, in Arrah-na-pogue, 
created so much excitement. That was in the time when 
Fenianism was prominent, and Mr. Boucicault’s action in sing- 
ing so inflammatory a ballad was considered not a little daring ; 
but the occupants of the stalls at the Princess’s were amused 
at it, and never objected to the enthusiasm with which it was 
nightly greeted, and its chorus occasionally taken up by the 
gallery. No such enthusiasm—indeed, no enthusiasm, of any 
kind—was exhibited when Mr. Maybrick sang a modified version 
of the rebellious song on Saturday night, and any who went 
to St. James’s Hall, in the hope of any similar demonstration 
to those of 1867, were certainly disappointed. 


According to the accounts of Calcutta papers, the Maharajah 
of Ghened has had a carriage made for him, which is probably 
without its rival in the world, for it is plated all over with 
silver, its very steps being made of the solid metal. Caligula 
of old, and a young American lady, the other day, shod a 
horse with gold; but it was reserved for an Eastern potentate 
to go about in a carriage of precious metal. The idea is cer- 
tainly gorgeous, but the irreverent suspicion will arise that the 
conveyance must not a little resemble a gigantic tea-pot. 


The new weekly journal which is shortly to appear, under 
the editorship of Mr. Robert Buchanan, is to be entitled 
Light. Why not adopt Mr. Matthew Arnold’s famous 


phrase, and give the journal the appropriate title of Sweetness 
and Light ? 


Mr. Swinburne’s new volume of ‘ Poems and Ballads,’ which 
has been more than once prematurely announced, will pro- 
bably appear very soon. 


Mr. W. H. Pollock is the Sunday Society lecturer for to. 
morrow at St. George’s Hall. His subject is “ Victor Hugo,” 


A second edition of Mr, Austin Dobson’s ‘Proverbs jn — 


Porcelain ’ will be issued in a few days. It will contain various 
alterations, and several new poems. 


In Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s ‘ Biography of George Cruik- 
shank,’ an original drawing, “ The Gin Fiend,” by the author's 
friend, Gustave Doré, will appear as a frontispiece to the 
second, or temperance, epoch of the great caricaturist’s life, 


A young English débutante, Miss Bottenheim, who appears 
in public as Mlle. Lucia Bardogni, has recently made her 
début at Ivrea, in Piedmont, as Amina in La Sonnambula, and 
Rosina in Barbiere. Miss Bottenheim is a pupil of Signor 
Lamperti, of Milan, and the Milan papers, more especially the 
Gazzetta dei Teatri, the Trovatore, and the Rivista, speak of 
her in high terms—praise in which the Ztigoletto of Rome and 
the Arpa of Bologna concur. 


Messrs. Little, Brown, and Co., of Boston, have just pub- 
lished a new edition of John Russell Bartlett’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Americanisms,’ As the last edition was published in 1860, 
the new edition is naturally greatly enlarged, all the slang 
consequent upon the civil war and the various recent political 
events in the United States being included. 


Professor Fawcett has in the press a work on Free Trade 
and Protection, in which he deals specially with the causes 
which, since the introduction of Free Trade in England, have 
retarded its progress in other countries. This volume will be 
shortly published by Messrs, Macmillan and Co, 


Mr. Matthew Arnold has edited, with a preface, a volume of 
selections from Johnson’s ‘Lives of the English Poets,’ de- 
signed to serve as a history of our poetical literature from 
Waller to Gray. This will be published soon after Whitsun- 
tide by Messrs, Macmillan and Co. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have in the press a translation 
of Tourgénief’s last novel, ‘ Nov,’ or‘ Virgin Soil,’ by Mr. 
Ashton W. Dilke. It will be published ina single volume 
soon after Easter. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Abel Avenged: A Dramatic Tragedy. (Fcp. 8vo, pp. 122.) HE. Moxon, Son, 
and Co, 

A Briton Abroad.—By the Author of “‘Two Years Abaft the Mast.” (Crown 
8vo, pp. 238.) Remington and Co. 

Ansted, Professor D. T., M.A.—Elements of Physiography. (Fcp. 8vo, pp. 176.} 
W. HH. Allen and Co. 1s. 4d. 

Barker, Lady.—The Bed-Room and Boudoir. (Crown 8vo, pp. 116.) Macmillan 
and Co. 

Beesly, E. 8.—Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius. (Demy 8vo, pp, 169.) Chapman 
and Hall. 

Brassey, Mrs.—A Voyage in the Sunbeam. (Demy 8vo, pp. 504.) Longmans. 

Brown, Montagu.—Practical Taxidermy. (Crown 8vo, pp. 155.) “ Bazaar” 
Office. 

Cameron, Mrs. H. Lovett.—Deceivers Ever. In 8 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Chatto 
and Windus, 31s. 6d. 

Cavalry Tactics, Organization, &c. (Demy 8vo, pp. 282.) ©. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 

Church Work Amongst Sailors. (Demy 8vo, pp. 64.) W. Wells Gardner. 1s. 

Constantinople: How We Got There. (Crown 8vo, pp. 130.) Remington 
and Co. 

Coxe, Sir James, M.D.—Lunacy in its Relations to theState. (Demy 8vo, pp. 50.) 
Sampson Low and Co. Ils. 

Crump, Arthur.—English Manual of Banking. Third Edition. (Demy 8v0, 
pp. 375.) Longmans. 

Dahn, Felix.—A Struggle for Rome. In3 vols. Translated from the GermaD 
by Lily Wolffsohn. (Crown 8vo.) R. Bentley and Son. 

D'Anvers, N.—Heroes of South African Discovery. (Crown 8vo, pp. 384.) 
Marcus Ward and Co. 

Epping Forest. (Demy 8vo, pp. 54.) Hardwicke and Bogue. 1s. 

Figaniére, Viscount de.—Elva, A Story of the Dark Days. (Crown 8y0.) 
Triibner and Co. 

Granny's Story-Box. (Small 8vo.) Griffith and Farran. 

Hammand, W. A., M.D.—Cerebral Hypercemia. (Small 8vo, pp, 108.) Sampson 
Low and Co. 

Hamilton, Walter, F.R.G.S.—George Cruikshank. (Demy 8vo, pp. 64.) 3 
Stock. 1s, 

Honour’s Worth ; or, the Cost of a Vow. By MetaOrred. In 2 vols. (Crow 
8vo.) Chapman and Hall, 21s, 

Improvement of the Volunteer Force. (Demy 8vo, pp. 192.) A. H. Moxon. 1s. 

i Professor.— Political Economy. (Fep. 8vo, pp. 134.) Macmillan and 

» Eee 

Kelly’s Handbook to the Upper Ten Thousand, 1878, (Crown 8vo, pp. 661.) 

Kelly and Co. 12s, 
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Laurie, Col. W. F. B.—Curiosities of Petition Literature. (Demy 8vc, pp. 40.) 
J.B. Day. 18. 

Levinstein, E., M.D.—Morbid Craving for Morphia. (Demy 8vo, pp. 131.) 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Lewis, Mrs. Arthur.—Salthurst. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) 8, Tinsley and Co. 
81s. 6d, 

Macbeth Rendered into Metrical German.—By Gustav Solling. (Crown 8vo.) 
Triibner and Co. 3s. 6d. 

Maxwell, Sir P, B.—Our Malay Conqnests. (Demy 8vo, pp. 124.) P. 8. King. 
2s. 6d. 

Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Lycidas. Edited by E. Storr, M.A. 
(Fep. 8vo, pp. 61.) Rivingtons. 1s. 

Mitchell, 8. W., M.D.—Fat and Blood: and How to Make Them. (Small 8vo, 
pp. 109.) J. B, Lippincott and Co. 

Molesworth, Mrs.—Hathercourt Rectory. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Hurst and 
Blackett. 31s. 6d. 

Mostyn, Sidney.—The Little Loo. In3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) 8. Tinsley and Co, 
31s. 6d. 

Mulhall, M. G.—The English in South America. 
Stanford. 

Nicholson, T.—Song and Sense. (Crown 8vo, pp. 211.) Charing Cross Publishing 
Company. 

Paul, Margaret A.—Gentle and Simple. In 2 vols. 
Paul and Co, 12s. 

Quentin, Charles—So Young, My Lord, and True, 
Tinsley Brothers. 31s, 6:. 

Robinson, Phil.—In My Indian Garden. 
and Co. ' 

Rossetti, W. M.—Lives of Famous Poets. (Crown 8vo, pp. 406.) E. Moxon, 
Son, and Co, 

Sachs, Edwin.—Sleight of Hand. (Crown 8vo, pp. 204.) “ Bazaar” Office, 

Béguin, L. G.—Walks in Algiers. (Crown 8vo, pp. 502.) Daldy, Isbister, 
and Co. 

Shelley’s Poetical Works. Edited by W. M. Rossetti. 

E. Moxon, Son, and Co, 

Stokes, Rev. H. P., B.A.—Chronological Order of Shakespeare’s Plays. (Crown 
8vo, pp. 220.) Macmillan and Co. 

Thro’ the Shadow. A Novel. In 2 vols. (Crown 8vo.) 8S, Tinsley and Co. 
21s. 

Through my Spectacles. By “ Proavia.” In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Sampson 
Low and Co. 31s, 6d. 

Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 
1877. (Demy 8vo, pp, 783.) Longmans, 

Whishaw, F, J.—Loves of the Flowers, &c. (Crown 8vo, pp. 162.) Provost 
and Co. 

Winter, William.—Lyrics. (Crown 8vo, pp. 113.) Tinsley Brothers, 

Wollaston, Arthur N.—Elementary Indian Reader. (Fep. 8vo, pp. 182.) 
W. H. Allen and Co. 


(Demy 8vo, pp. 641.) E. 


(Crown 8vo.) C. Kegan 
In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) 


(Small 8vo, pp. 211.) Sampson Low 


In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) 
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The Italian Organ Nuisance. Whatever is Worth Doing is Worth Doing Well. 
Labours of Living.—Mrs. Hunter’s Conversazione, 





A Song of a Spring-Time. 





French Novelists. Lives of English Poets. 
The Freedom of Science. 
Moltke’s Letters from Russia. Colliery Accidents. 
The Missing Will. Minor Notices. 


James Hinton, 


Art. Drama. 


Variorum Notes. 


Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d, per annum, 





LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 


PHENIx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
Secretaries {SOHN 3) BROOMPIBLD. 





NO8kTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


POLICIES falling due at Lady Day should be RENEWED within Fifteen 
days from the 25th instant. Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and 
Branches, and at the Head Office. 


London : 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


March 1878. West End Office : 8 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1 Old Broad Street, B.C. ; and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, 5.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
Insurances against FIRE on Property in all parts of the world at Moderate 
Rates of Premium. Prompt and liberal settlement of Claims, 


Policies falling due at Lady Day should be renewed before the 9th of 
April, or the same will become void. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOOIETY. 
The Rates of this Society are the same as other Offices. 


This office is distinguished by its liberality and promptness in the settlement 
of Claims, £3,336,000 having been paid to insurers for losses by Fire. 


In proof of the public confidence in the principles and conduct of this Esta- 
blishment, it will suffice to state that the total business exceeds £125,000,000. 
C. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 
Head Office—Surrey Street, Norwich. London Office—60 Fleet Street, E.C. 
March 25, 1878. 





[HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON andGLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. CORNHILL, LONDON, 


Annual Income, 1877 .s «6 «+ «os of «+ es £1,587,711 
Fire Reserve .. «se «2 6 «ce of oe ce ee 1,150,000 
Life and Annuity Reserve .. «+ «os «os «+ «+ 2,825,966 
Total Invested Funds .. «2 oe se of «+ «+ 5,814,367 


Under the New Series of Life Policies the Assured are entitled to Four-Fifths 
of the Profits of the Participating Class, 


Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 
Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 


For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, apply as above, or to 
of the Agents of the Company. : = 


*,* ae falling due at Lady Day should be paid within 


fifteen days 
TE LONDON ASSURANCE, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 


FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office:—No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.O. 
West END AGENTS: 

Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, 8.W. 


Governor.—EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 
Sub-Governor.—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq, 
Deputy-Governor.—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 
Directors. 


H. Gough Arbuthnot, Esq. A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert om Blyth, Esq. Louis Huth, Esq. 
William T. Brand, Esq 





Gonge W. Oat pall Bora. Capt. R. W. Pelly, R.N 
. mp . Pp . y, . 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. David ‘ 1. 
Robert B. Dobree, Esq. PF. , Esq. 


L. M. Gibbs, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. 


Edwin Gower, Esq. William B. Watson, ° 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Fifteen Days of Grace allowed for 
Renewal of Lady Day Policies will expire on 9th April. 





The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life Depart- 
ments. 

Prospectuses, Contes, of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 
rmatio lication. 
— rer re JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
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[HE CANCER HOSPITAL, Save (Sounded S55") _— 


Patien seen on their own application at Brompton, on Monpays 
ond Wasaanean at Two o'clock; and at 167 Piccadilly, on Tuxspays and 
Tuurspays, at the same Hour. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly solicited. 
Hon. Treasurer—Gro. T, HerTsiet, Esq., St. James’s Palace, 8, W. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand, W.C. 
H. J. JUPP, Secretary. 





UEEN ANNE’S MANSIONS. — This well-known 

. ESTATE, overlooking ST. JAMES’S PARK, and upwards of Two Acres 

in extent, is being made over by Mr. Hankey to a Limited Company, a con- 

siderable portion of the Capital of which has been already arranged, and the 
Balance will remain open for Subscription till the 28th instant only. 


It offers ex ional advantages to Investors, both as to return on the 
Capital and cena security, from being entirely Freehold and in a most 
improving quarter of London. 


, with Plan and Forms of Application, can be had at the Bankers, 
Messrs. Banwerrs, Hoanes, & Co., and Messrs. Herries, FARQUHAR, & Co. ; 
at the Solicitors, Messrs. Asuurst, Morris, & Co., and Messrs. BURCHELL’S ; 
or of the Secretary or Manager, at the Queen Anne's Mansions, London, S. W. 





B IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 

on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, 
India, Japan, and Australia, The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company despatch their Steamers from Southampton, vid the 
Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Veniceevery Friday, and from Brindisi, with 
the Overland Mails, every Monday. 


Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 








£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
© per post, One of 
BENNETT'S LADYS GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, 
damp-tight, and dust-tight. 


65 Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 anp 64 CHEAPSIDE. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 

Illustrations by the Autotype and Sawyer’sCollotype Processes, employed 

by the Trustees of the British Museum, Nu , Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 


Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., P, D 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., ee aintings, Drawings, and 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER. 


acinek td supersedes oe of Photographic Printing by 
rocesses W preservi e beaut Silver Prints free from 
fatal defect of — a ‘hes 7 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


86 RATHBONE PLACE, 


Displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Master. 
Galleries of Europe. $e 48 


REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 
The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, and 


EXAMPLES of the ART of Pornrer, Warp, Corn, CAVE THomas, Forp 
Mapox-BrowN, SHIELDs, RowsoTHaM, Harpy, D. G. ROSsSETTI, 
BEAvis, LEHMANN, MoREAU, TRAYER, GONZALES, Hvuz, SEIGNAC, 





“A ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK.” 
By the Chevalier Dzsanaus, 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY has succeeded in producing fine Permanent 
Copies of this remarkable Modern Historical Painting, containing nearly Two 
Hundred Portraits of the Royal Family, the Aristocracy, and the Notabilities 
of the Time, very many of whom honoured the Painter with sittings. 


This Work is published in two sizes Plain, and one Coloured, at the f 
prices, including a key to the Portraits mounted on Calico and Roller oo 


17 in. by 8 in., India Tint and Title .............. 4 1 
35 in. by 15 in., ditto .......... evecdpevustetcisccen 8: 8 
47 in. by 21 in., Water Colours on Autotype Base.... 10 10 


Catalogues on application. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACE, 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX, 
General Manager, W. 8. Brep. Director of Works, J. R, Sawyer. 


_the tone of every fibre throughout the body is heightened, and the dis 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. : 


MR. G H. JON Ds, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, whichexplains the 
most unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natura] 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted 
in the most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self. 
adhesion, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent 
scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection ig 
rendered utterly impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth te 
the gums and their life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and , are 
insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articulation isrenderedclearand 
In the administration of nitrous oaide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process. 





TESTIMONIAL. 


‘« My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skilland atten. 
tion displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which my 
mastication and articulation excellent. am glad to hear that you have ob. 
tained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the per. 
fection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are 
at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

‘‘ By Appointment Surgeon- Dentist to the Queen, 

“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate 
execution of mourning orders, They take with them dresses and 
besides material at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all 
in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the Londo: 
Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
household mourning at a great saving to large or small families, 


TAYT’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 





il 





KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome, 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HASSALL says :—* The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 





BK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 
e ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipts, 
and manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—_92 Wigmore Street, 
Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’'S SAUCE.—CAUTION. —The admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle 

prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 
‘* Elizabeth Lazenby 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


VV HITE'’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five 
Hundred Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA, The use of the steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, asoft bandage being worn round the body, 
while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference 
of the body two inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage free. Double ditto, 
81s, 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s, and 52s. 6d.; 
postage free. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to Joun WuiTE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 


FWLAStTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 

are drawn on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 16s. 

each ; postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


“ Y OUR (Dr. LOCOCK’S) PULMONIC WAFERS are 

; invaluable for the Voice, Throat, and Chest. All sufferers from Bron- 
chitis, Hacking Cough, and deprivation of rest should take them.”—From Mr. 
ae M.P.S., 22 Market Place, Hull. Sold by all Druggists, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9¢- 
per box. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The slightest indisposition, to 
prevent its rapidly running from bad to worse, demands immediate 
attention from the afflicted of all classes. A few doses of these thoroughly 
purifying and strengthening Pills will always be beneficial when the least 
order reigns, or when nervous fears oppress. Two or three Pills at bedtime 
have the happiest effect in promoting perfect digestion, whereby the m 
are rendered more vigorous, the spirits more buoyant, and the entire frame 
more hardy. Holloway’s medicine increases the quantity of nutriment deriva 
from a given quantity of food, whereby the quality of the blood is im 








to 


fall into disease is reduced to a minimum, 
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OETZMANN & CO.,., 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77, & 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &c. 
A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES. 











FURNISH YOUR 
HOUSE 
THROUGHOUT. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 19s, to 55s. 
Electro Forks—ale, from 243.; Spoons, from 24s, 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 563., 958, 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7. 

Dish Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s. ; Electro, 211 1is. 
Electro Crusts and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 

Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 






Fenders—Bright, 45¢. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6 
* Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air,&e. - 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c, 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17s.; 3 do., 52s.; 5 do., £6 6a, 
Kitcheners—From 3 ft., £23 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils, Mats, &c, 
Garden Toole—Lawn Mowers, Rollcra, Hurdles, &¢» 
(Catalogues free.) 





ss, xg wasn soot, LONDON BRIDGE. 
“SANITAS.” 


This incomparable colourless Fluid is the most powerful, cleanly, and agreeable Disinfectant and Antiseptic known. 
“A REALLY MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY.” 


HE TIMES of December 6th, 1877, says :—“ In short, a very brief experience appears to have been sufficient to prove the 
value of ‘SANITAS,’ which will now take its place as a valuable antiseptic and disinfectant.” 


“ QANITAS ” is the best preventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever, Foot-and- 
Mouth, Cattle, and all Infectious Diseases. IT IS NON-POISONOUS, and has no injurious action on the finest clothing, furniture, carpeting, &c. It is 
strongly recommended by the highest medical authorities. 


“ QIANITAS ” is the only preservative of Brzr kept in the house ; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, should be added to the 
9-gallon cask. Milk, Meats, Fish, and other Articles of Food, may be kept sweet and fresh by the use of SANITAS. 


“ QIANITAS ” should be used in every Launpry to bleach the clothes and prevent the spread of infection. A quart should 


DEANE & CO, 





be added to every 20 gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 





« * ANITAS ” Prices. — Bottles, First Quality only, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d. Or in bulk, First Quality, 20s. per gallon; Second 


Quality, 5s. 





TOILET “SANITAS.” 


This preparation is the most luxurious of its kind. Used as a Mouth Wash it removes the odour of tobacco and sweetens the breath. It serves all the 


purposes of Toilet Vinegars. In Elegant Bottles, at 2s. 6d. 





“ QANITAS.”—Wherever a Disinfectant or Antiseptic can be employed with useful results nothing is so effectual a 
‘“*SANITAS.” Pamphlets, Testimonials, and all particulars free on application to the Sanrras Company, 57 Moorgate Street, London, E.O, 


SANITAS” may be had of Chemists and Wholesale 


or direct from the Company. 





ESTABLISHED 1806. 


LADIES’ SA CO 
seit LMON, ODY, & CO., 
Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC 


SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


STOCKINGS, To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty’s 
Army and Navy. 


&c., 
suse snr |": ERAS, FEaEOO- 
: ao. on ’ 


Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth 3 price 1s. 6d. per bottle. 
“AGUA AMARELLA ” 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at whatage; 3s. per bottle. 


“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” 


beautifully Perfumed, and guaranteed Pure. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





“CLEANLINESS.” 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 
without ee Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
Blocks and 1s, Somes Bold overywhase by ol Ghaphanpars te I¢., 94., end 44. 

Ask for 


W. G NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12 Soho Square, London, W. 


CAUTION.—There are several imitations. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWRBOOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


GRATEFUL — COoMFoRTiInNG. 


i cece ae 
(BREAKFAST) 
A. 


coc. 
JAMES EPPS ™ GCO.,, 


HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. —— PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA,— 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
** The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”— Food, Water, and Air, edited 
by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA— 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.” —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr, Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS. 
“‘Exceedingly useful.”—Standard, 

Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post free from 
Henry Stone, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All Sizes can be seen at 
13 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
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FULL CATALOGUES SENT, POST FREE, TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, ON APPLICATION, 





BON ’ SS 


the English 
Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
Language 


, on 
L HIs- 

HISTORY THEOLOGY NATURA 

BIOGRAPHY ANTIQUITIES TORY 


OPOGRAPHY | SCIENCE POETRY 
ARCH AIOLOGY PHILOSOPHY | ART, FICTION 


RECENT ADDITIONS 
HARRIET MARTINEAU’S HISTORY OF THE 


THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, In Four Vols., re oo a 

ry contains a vast store of information, y attainable else- 

“ne ao ae t social and political questions of the important and 

interesting period of which it treats—a period separated by so short an interval 

from our own time, that to every educated person who takes an intelligent 

interest in the questions of the present day, a thorough knowledge of its history 
is indispensable. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A New Translation in 
English Prose, by C. H. WALL. With a Short Life and a Portrait. In 
Three Vols., post 8vo., 3s.$d. each. Also, a large-paper Edition, Three 
Vols., 78.6, each, 

“Tt is not too much to say that we have here probably as good a translation 
of Moliére as can be given.” —Academy, 


MONTESQUIEU’S SPIRIT OF LAWS. A New Edition, 


revised and corrected, with D’ALEmpeErt’s Analysis, additional Notes, 
and a Memoir. By J. V. PrircHarp,A.M. In Two Vols., 7s. [/mmediately. 


LESSING’S WORKS. In Three Vols., 3, 6d. each. [ Vol. J. shortly. 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE AND 


SCHILLER, from 1794 to 1805. Translated by L. Dona ScumiTz, Trans- 
lator of Dr, Utrici’s “‘ Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art,” Dr. SCHLIEMANN S 
“ Troy and its Remains,” &c. Two Vols., 7s, [ Vol. I. ready. 


POETRY OF AMERICA. Selections from One Hundred 


American Poets from 1776 to 1876. With an Introductory Review of 
Colonial Poetry, and some Specimens of Negro Melody. By W. J. LINTON. 
Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

‘* Mr, Linton has evidently given a great deal of time and thought to the 
production of this volume, and the result is excellent, For the first time the 
English public has an opportunity of wiping away the reproach that Americans 
are so fond of hurling at us, that we know nothing of their Poets.”—Zxaminer. 


A HANDBOOK OF ARCHAOLOGY, EGYPTIAN, 
GREEK, ETRUSCAN, ROMAN. By H. M. Westropp. Second and 
Cheaper Edition, revised by the Author. With very numerous Illus- 
trations, Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 





With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in al] 


Translations from the 
FRENCH SPANISH LATIN 
GERMAN SCANDINAVIAN AND 
ITALIAN ANGLO-SAXON GREEK, 
8s. 6d. or 5s. per Volume (with oomeetan - Complete Set in 620 Volumes, 
P . 


TO THE LIBRARIES. | 
DRAPER’S(DR.) HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL 


DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. A New and Cheaper Edition, revised 
throughout by the Author. Two Vols., post 8vo., 10s, : 


POMPEII: its Buildings and Antiquities. An Account of the 
City, with full Description of the Remains and Recent Excavations, and 
also an Itinerary of Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With 3800 
Wood Engravings, alarge Map, and a Plan of the Forum, and 
Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


CHAUCER’S POEMS. Edited by Roperr Bett. Revised 
and improved Edition, with Preliminary Essay by Rev. W. W. Sxzar, 
M.A., and a Portrait. Four Vols., 3s, 6d, each, 


POEMS OF ROBERT GREENE, CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE, AND BEN JONSON. Edited, with Critical and Historical 
Notes and separate Memoirs. of the Three Poets, by ROBERT BELL. Post 
8vo., 33, 6d, 


EARLY BALLADS, & SONGS OF THE PEASANTRY 
OF ENGLAND, taken down from Oral Recitation, and transcribed from 
Private Manuscripts, Rare Broadsides, and Scarce Publications, Edited 
by Ropert Bett. One VoL, 3s. 6d. 


THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS ; with the Enchei- 
ridion and Fragments. Translated, with Notes, a Life of Epictetus, and 
a View of his Philosophy, by GkorGE Lone, M.A. One Vol., 5s, 
“Mr. Long has done a great service to English readers by adding to his 
admirable translation of the Commentaries of M. Aurelius Antoninus a new 
version of the ‘ Discourses of Epictetus.’”—Saturday Review. 


KEIGHTLEY’S (THOMAS) MYTHOLOGY 
OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ITALY. Fourth Edition, revised by 
LEONHARD ScuMitz, Ph.D., LL.D., Classical Examiner to the University 
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